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TWO NEW BOOKS IN SCIENCE | 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A New Astronomy for Beginners _ A Laboratory [anual 
By DAVID P. TODD, M.A. Pu. D., in Practical Botany 


Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College. 











By CHARLES H. CLARK, A.M. D.5c,, 
: | Principal of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. 
THE AMERICAN Book COMPANY takes pleasure in announcing the publication of this new 


480 Pages, With Colored Plates and Copious Illustrations. Price, $1.30. 


oe rr . . . ; To be issued early In January, 180s. 
work on Astronomy, which will meet the present requirements of schools for a practical and 


scientific text-book in that important and most interesting study, Following are some of its This new manual constitutes a thorough, modern, workable text-book of Botany for 
principal features: high schools and academies or for an elementary college course. It will stimulate a love 


; j . A . for scientific study, and give thorough mastery of the main principles of Botany. 
Extensive use of laboratory methods, applying apparatus commonly found in every house. ‘ 


Eimbodiment of the latest results of astronomical research, such as variation of latitude, Latest and beat methods of study. Practical mastery of laboratory processes and of 
presence of oxygen in the sun, photography of comets, etc. A new and full treatment of | the Compound Microscope. Central object, THE STUDY OF THE LIFE HISTORIES OF 
the planets, the law of universal gravitation, comets and meteors, and the astronomy of navi- PLANTS --- not a mere effort to find the names of flowers. The development of plant 
gation. Three hundred illustrations, specially prepared tor this work, and executed by means | life followed in the order in which Nature has worked, from the lowest organisms to the 
of the best modern engraving processes, higher forms. 


Correspondence with regard to the examination and introduction of Topp’s NEWASTRONOMY @nd CLARK’S 
LABORATORY MANUAL OF PRACTICAL BOTANY is cordially invited. Specimen pages free on application 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


School Reading by Grades. Eight books for eight years. | Natural Course in Music. Primier and five Readers. | Milne’ Mental Arithmetic, . j j d , 8 .35 
Catalogue on application. Circular, with specimen pages, on request. Pearson's Greek Prose Composition, . : ; .go 
Eclectic School Readings. Il ifteen volumes, for supple- Natural Elementary Geography. By JAcques W. Gleason's Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, ‘ . « $85 
mentary reading, now ready. Send for circular. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ $ .60 | Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire, ; 75 


Patterson’s American Word Book. A modern speller. $.25 | McMaster's School History of the United States, 1.00 | Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar, . .75 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YoRK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE 


No, 204, Poe’s Gold Bug | NEW BOOKS FOR 1897--98. 


» ry Leia 2 ‘ge ap? ow : OF 
AYNARD'S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES is constantly enlarged by the addition First Lessons in Physical Science, , Scudder’s New History 
By Dr. ELroy M. Avery and Prof. CHakLes P of the United States. 


of well-edited new numbers. The series is not co > co > ‘ ‘ 
nfined to college entrance require- SINNOTT, of Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal New and Revised Edition. Prive, 61.00, 
School. Price, 60 cents, | 





ments, but aims to include one. or more works from Beis English classic author. ‘The 


It fills the long-felt want for a work that is adapt- | Ou lines of I] iterature 
following have been published since January be 1898 Tennyson’ s The Princess: Pope s | ed to the capacities of grammar schoo) pupils | - apne Sgn FE $ ans 2 . 
Homer’s lliad, /7., V/., XX//., and XX/V., Plato’s Crito ; Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders; Elementary Physie¢s. SHAW-BACKUS. Price, ®1.25. 

’ ae; he . ©C ’ . , . : i] ir. ELROY M. AVERY. *rice, ®1.00, . ’ 7 , 
Dryden's Palamon and Arcite; Hawthorne's Snow Image, The Great Stone Face, Little "\'Xcwand shorter course, prepared on thé same | Hunts Primary Word Lessons. 
Daffydowndilly ; Poe’s Gold Bug; and Kingsley’s Water-Babies. lines as the ** School Physics.” Price, 15 cents. 

A ci rm plet le catalogue will be sent on appli ation. School Physies. AVE you seen SHELDON'S NEW AAT pig 
fas «anette By E.auy M. AVERY. Price, 01.88 OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, 


rhe leading text-book on the subje ct. Used in bracing the methods of teaching leading to apeed 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO,, mint "| Sedat farm 


CORRESPONDENCE IS CORDIALLY INVITED B} 
29, 31, and 33 East Nineteenth St., New York 


. 7 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Acr., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago H. I. SMITH, Acr., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston. SH ELDON & COMPANY, New Y ork, Boston, Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


In Bight Grades. ( GRADE II., (100 pages)...--- For the Second Year in School. ) Grades for tn ucceeding School Years in py 


-o oe Third n School. rthcoming. 
GRADE IIT., (120 pages) --For the Third Year i choo ensetes oo toe ge 








The follwing are now ready: 


Price, 25 cents each. / GRADE IV., (130 pages)...... For the Fourth Year in School. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO, : $ : : : BOSTON, CHICACO. 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 


Offer to School Boards, Superintendents, and all interested in School Supplies, their new lines of Educational Goods, and call your special attention t ! 


Writing and Drawing Tablets 
Quincy and Vertical Writing and Practice Papers 


Students’ Note Books and Spelling Blanks 


in this country, and are up to date in every particular, 








These goods are the best manufactured for educational purposes 
Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application, addressing 


SALESROOM : 


FACTORY : No. 74 Duane Street, Borough of Manhattan, 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, 


IMPERIAL NEW YORK. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Gait, 
Sacriee 


Future comfort for present 
seeming economy, but buy the 









sewing machine with an estab- 
lished reputation, that guar- 


antees you long and satisfac- 


tory service. 





ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, 


(devices for regulating and 
showing the exact tension) are 
a few of the features that 
emphasize the high grade 
character of .the White. 
Send for our elegant H. T. 


> cat< alog. 

Wiite Sewing Macnine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
PAAAAAAA 








Fitchburg R.R. 


Personally Conducted Tour 





PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
WASHINGTON. 


Leaves Boston April Ist. 


address 

J. R. WATSON, 
General Pa yr A t, kitchbure R.R., 
Mass. 


For Itinerary, 


Boston, 


’ v 
For Sale, 
A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
ona four acre campus, amply supplied with school 
furniture, chemical, philosophical,and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, ete The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
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ATLANTIC js 
COAST LINE. 


‘‘PLORIDA FAST LINE”’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 


1 











QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Route of the celebrated *‘New York- 
Florida Special,’’ luxuriously ap- 











pointed. U nequalled Schedules and Ser 
vice. Onlyline running Solid Vestibul- 
ed Trains to Florida connec- 
tion with” Federal Expftss’ ’from Boston. 
J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., 
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300 Washington Street, Boston. | 








FOR VERTICAL WRITING 





© vOSEPH GILLOT I'S ‘i “e@: © JOSEPH GILLOTT's *') 
~ = _RVERTICULAR PEN + VERTIGRAPH PEN, 


1045, V E RTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LE AST EXPEN 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. .91 John Street, 





“= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


—eme © 


iB MULTISCRIPT 





1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
YSIVE. 


New York. 





N. E. A. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., February 





Department of Superintendence, 


22--24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CI 


TIES. 


Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 


Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 
GEORGE M. 
205 Washing 


For information apply to 
Pass’r Agent, 


ROBERTS, 
ton St., Boston. 

















hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera- 
tion inall departments. During the first year the 
enroliment was 268 and this year it will reach 300 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 


owned by its President who offers it for sale 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay 
ing four professors and all current expenses, nay 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur 


ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum 
All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $7,000; $4,500 in advance, and 
the balance ina yearor two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 
-§, None need apply who are not ableand dis- 
posed to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 





The Winship 





PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston a 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE ScHo8% 
or D. N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
J.R. WOOD, Gen’'l Pass. Agent. 


StL eae aaaaaana ini aaaad 
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rhe special train will ‘ and will leave Union Station 
be composed exclusively of Wagner Palace Cars via Fitehburg Railroad at 


GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’ 
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Pennsylvania Railroad { 


TOURS 


of New England 


nd Troy, running 
$25 


L, SOUTH BosTon, 


1 Pass. Agent. 
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GoING TO CHATTANOOGA ? 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


And Get a Stopover at 


West Baden Springs 


VMammoth Cave. 


FRANK J. REED, CITY TICKET OFFICE, 


Gen. Pass. Agt. 232 Clark 8t., Chicago. 








Personal selections 
Officers, with duc 


fie wtio 


Teachers’ 
Agency. 


UPERINTENDENTS 
may rely upon our efforts. | 


for School 
regar: a to quali- 


made f 


is and fitness of candidates. 


8 Somerset , Boston, Sita iuncas 





AND 


Kast 14th St 


J. W 
K| N DERGARTEN SCHOOL ee tae & CO., 
SUPPLIES cc ta 


Send for new Catalogue. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





The Penn Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia has recently removed to new and 
greatly-enlarged quarters at 923 Arch 


location. The building, of which they oc- 
cupy the entire second floor, is a compara- 
tively recent structure, and modern in 
every respect. It extends 150 feet to a 
back street, from which all shipping is 
done. There is excellent light, and every 
facility afforded for the publishing busi- 
ness. 

The manager’s private office is at the 
front, and extends the full width of the 
building. As the front of it is glass, this 
makes a most inviting office. Adjoining 
this is the retail department. Here is 
conducted the city retail business of the 
company, which is made up mainly of the 
sale of plays for amateurs. The company 
carries the largest assortment of plays to 
be had in the country, and has the exclu 
sive sale of these publications in Philadel- 
phia. 

Next to the retail is the mailing depart- 
ment, from which go out each year hun- 
dreds of thousands of packages of books, 
catalogues, ete. It may be interesting to 
know that the company is one of the larg- 
est customers of the Philadelphia post 
office. 

Adjoining the mailing department is the 
general wholesale and shipping section, 
where orders are laid off, goods charged, 
cased, and shipped. Here is also the gen- 
eral counting room of the company. 

The removal was hastened somewhai 
by the purchase of the business of Messrs. 
P. Garrett & Co., publishers of the well- 
known series of recitation books, the 
“One Hundred Choice Selections.” 

The Penn Publishing Company has been 
known for years as the publishers of reci- 
tation and dialogue books. Lately, how- 
ever, their reputation for good literature 
has extended to other lines, namely, stories 
for boys and girls, popular handbooks, and 
text-books. With the increased facilities 
afforded by the change of location, the 
company will thus be enabled to handle 
their rapidly-increasing business with 
much greater dispatch than ever before. 


TO DENVER IN LESS TITIAN 28 HOURS 
ONLY ONE NIGHT EN ROUTE- 

“THE COLORADO SPECIAL.’ 

Beginning Sunday, February 6, a new 
train will be placed in service between 
Chicago and Denver via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific, & Northwestern line, which 
will make the fastest schedule ever main- 
tained between Chicago and Colorado‘s 
capital city. 

This train will be known as “The Colo 
rado Special,’’ and wiil leave Chicago via 
the Chicago & Northwestern railway at 
10 a. m. every day, and reach Denver at 
1.30 the following afternoon. Eastbound, 
this train will leave Denver daily at 3.30 
p. m.; and reach Chicago at 8.45 the next 
evening, and, as connections will be made 
in the Union depot at Denver to and from 
trains of all the Colorado lines, passengers 
will be afforded the very best opportuni 
ties for quick transit between Chicago and 
all points in Colorado and the West. 

Train will be vestibuled throughout 
lighted with Pintsch gas, and will consist 
of drawing room sleeping cars, free reclin 
ing chair cars, buffet, smoking, and li 
brary cars, coaches, and dining cars ser\ 
ing all meals en route. A feature in con- 
nection with the servie2 of this train 
which will be appreciated by tourists, is 
that it will afford an opportunity for a 
daylight ride through the progressive and 
thickly-settled portions of Illinois and 
Iowa, which has been impossible hereto 
fore, as all trains for Denver have left 
Chicago in the evening. 

Daily service to Denver via the Pacific 
limited, leaving Chicago 10.30 p. m., will be 
continued, 





street, just one square east of their former 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ° ° . ‘ 
One renewal ard one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal ana two new subscriptions, 5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.00 @ year 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° ° ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 =” 
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A GEOMETRICAL VALENTINE. 


BY GRACE JOY WHITE. 
Given: Two hearts brought close by fate. 
Prove: These two hearts were meant to mate. 
One heart is mine with love aflame, 
The other one would bear your name. 


Il draw a ring, a wedding band, 
In it I place my heart and hand; 
Your love for me must equal quite, 
This wedding ring, ere we unite. 
Remember all old axioms said, 
And previous propositions made, 


Work out the sum, and send to me 
In every portion Q. E. D. 


LINCOLN. 
{Born February 12, 1809.] 
e was a type of the true elder race, 
\nd one of Plutard’s men talked with us face to face. 
! praise him not; it were too late; 
{nd some native weakness there must be 
In him who condescends to victory 
Such as the present gives, and cannot wait. 
Safe in himself as in a fate. 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
\nd can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American. 
Lowell. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
PROFESSOR Epwarp CHANNING, /arvard Uni- 
ersity.: History, and above all American history, 
hould not be studied only or chiefly for the informa- 


m it conveys. 


Francis Warner, M. D., London: Since children 
ffer greatly in health and strength and in mental 


culty, edueation should be adapted to the special 


‘eds of individuals. 


H. Martin. Poston: Of the women of 


lassachusetts whose names appear in recorded deeds 
the early part of the eighteenth century, more than 


(FEORGE 


ty per cent. made their mark. 
Ww. Gh Pa.: 
tain to give strength of purpose, will power to 
\ the mind fixedly to hard labor, mental bone and 
ew, than the assignment by the teacher of definite 
sks to be done in definite time, and the knowledge 
the part of the pupil that such work will be ex- 
‘ted at that time. It is the definiteness of the time 
{ reckoning, the certainty that this time will come, 
iat gives the recitation period such strong influence 


RoBinson, Athens, Nothing is more 


in the hands of the ideal teacher. It is a question 
whether the Day of Judgment does not lose some- 
thing of its force because of the uncertainty of the 
date of the great event. 





EDUCATION AND MENTAL POSSIBILITIES 
BY PROFESSOR A, E, DOLBEAR, TUFTS COLLKGE, 
{Conclusions drawn by Professor Dolbear in an address on 
‘*Education in the Light of Mental Evolution.’’ At other times 
the ‘ Journal’ will present the main line of facts and argument 

upon which these conclusions are based. 

Nature is a yast deal more a controlling factor in 
the possibilities of every individual than their nurture, 
no matter how careful and solicitative. 

What one can think about, keep his attention on, 
is educationally profitable for him. What he 
keep his attention on depends on the structure he is 
provided with at the time considered. 


Cal 


One may be 
iile at sixteen to hold attention upon a subject which 
would be impossible at fourteen. 

What one ean do he generally likes to do. If he be 
compelled to study one thing when he wishes to study 
another, the compulsion is educationally mischievous. 
If it seems to be important that he should study the 
one thing, the first thing to do is to induce in him the 
want to study it. In the past this has been attempted 
by bribes, by humiliations, and by punishments. 
Whenever these have apparently succeeded it has 
been because the ability to do the work has been in a 
state of physiological inhibition and a catastrophe 
opened the way. Sir Isaac Newton was a dull mathe 
matician at school, until a big boy kicked him in the 
stomach, but that is not a wise way to attempt to make 
scholars out of backward pupils, but is as wise as any 
punishment. What is called stupidity in any study is 
simply the indication that certain brain area is not 
properly nourished, or if nourished, there is no com 
munication between it and the nerve fibre. Be sure 
that disposition in the old sense has little to do with it, 
for abilits and disposition vo together, Better wait 
for years for the development of ability than attempt 
to hasten it by abuse, and most of the pressure in the 
schools is abuse, 

There is no such thing us Vicarious exercise of facul 
ties. The eye cannot be made better ly\ attention to 
hearing; touch cannot be exercised by careful training 
of the sense of smell: vocal exercise is of no help in 
writing: literary ability will not be under any obliga 
tions to mathmatical training, nor will the latter help 
hold attention to matters other than mathematical. a 
proposition which will ultimately lighten the burden 
now put upon many who are not adequately provided 
kedu 
cationally the grind has no physiological standing. 

Wisdom 


much knowledge does not insure it. 


with proper mathematical nerve connections. 


is the highest educational product, but 
\\ iIndom obtains 
the largest results with given resources. It is the 
ability to apply knowledge economically, but this does 
hot come by training, it is instinctive, and depends on 
well-developed structure, hot on acquisitions, 


All this implies, not that nothing can he done or 


expected, rather that what is to be expected depends 
upon what nature has provided, to a much greater 
degree than has been supposed, or that any educa 
tional system heretofore has admitted. It impli 


that achievement depends upon structure, which can 


not he created. It can be modified by nourishment, 
bui even that depends upon structure, and a brain 
region without adequate blood vessels is a mental 


Sahara. and effort is wasted upon it. It teaches that 
formal edueation for discipline and training is mostly 
than good. 


misapplied effort, doing more mischief 


That graded school courses and college curricula are 
devices for leveling down and not up. That maturity 
does not come by study or effort of any kind, but by 
srowth, and good brain can dispense with formal edu- 


cation and be the better for it. | 
A doctrine so heterodox finds but few to tolerate it, 


for it is equivalent to admitting that all which has 
heen done for an educational purpose has been of no 
When the doctrine of evolution was applied 
to astronomy there was no longer any use for an ap- 
peal to experience; when it was applied to biology 


account. 


there was no longer any use in appealing to either ex- 
perience or the opinions of the wisest individuals; 
when it is applied to psychology there will be no need 
to appeal to experience, to the opinions of the so-called 
wise, or to any preceding scheme of philosophy. For 
if there has been experience, it has been wrongly inter- 
preted: if there have been opinions, they have not 
been founded on adequate data; and if there has been 
a philosophy, its basis has been an ideal with no rela- 
tion to the kind of a universe we live in. 


WHISPERING, 
BY F. W. ROBBINS. 
If we omit failures, there will remain three classes 


of teachers: The highly suecessful teacher, the sue- 


cessful teacher, and the hardly successful teacher. 

‘The sum of the second and the third classes makes a 

majority. The first class has little need of ordinary 
Instruction, 

The highly successful teacher belongs to a peculiar 
-elass. What Burns was among poets, Patrick Henry 
Peter the Great among emperors, 
The 


seem to obey unconsciously the laws of discipline and 


amone orators, and 


he is amone teachers. members of this class 


instruction, and, what is of greater import, they im- 


part the same to their pupils without apparent effort. 


Indeed, they may, on account of their personality, be 


<ometimes successful, even in direct opposition to 


pedagogical maxims. If their methods were con- 


fined to ther Ownh respect ve schoolrooms, honor 


would be theirs: but when they assume these methods 


applicable to the great body of mortals less gifted 


by nature than themselves, and advoeate them as 


such, they justly deserve censure instead, 
Leaches The meas- 


The suceesstitl Is not a genius, 


{ 


ure of his success depends upon constant care, tact, 
industry. and vig ilanee, Ii <chool requires con 
tinual watching, and only by sustained effort does he 
ecure eVel appro imately desired results. There 
ire questions in’ discipline that come up daily and 
call for immediate solution. The hardly successful 
te eras confronted by the same difficulties, but in 
the superlative degree. Tle fears the day at its be 
einning. and, at its close, tre mbles for the morrow. 
Hlis dread is not the shrinking of the coward, but a 
hervous conscientious sense of responsibility; and 
fortunate is the child who has the hardly suceessful, 
but conscientious, teacher for lis istructor, 

\inong the problems in’ discipline, whispering is 
one ot the most difficult. A the days go hy there is 
v tendeney to whisper more. faster, and louder. It 
i) he rial | ept within limits—but what 
ne i limits’ Kaeh succeeding day demonstrates 
with inereased emphasis that something must — be 
mqone. tv hat 2 1 "| ily imo ought to ly prohibited, 
but a high ecessful teacher says, “allow pupils to 

hisp ( vithin bounds.” Ordinary 
feacher. did this advice prove practical when vou ap 
plied l Why no The adviser neglected to am 
! his personal [he most mportant Tactor 

| i] bhie ( ( ! fey Wl ! 

il pleat On 

Whispering is a habit t vrows fast and bring 

it se Al ( The whisperme 

| | r bye ) | ( OsS])) i to 

! row | | bles of e daily intermisstons 
hispering during 

ering school the recesses 

are a babel of voices.culminating m borsteroits actions 
With whispering comes prompting during the recita- 
tion, and aid to the lazy outside the class. A little 


whispering begets a desire for more, and the excite- 
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5 
ment produced by frivolous talk leaves the mind in 
no condition for study. How often are whispered 
conversations heard at school repeated at home—con- 
versations that, within a fortnight, would debase the 
purest soul in the republic. 

There is no doubt, that, with the exception of the 
highly successful teacher, all will agree that a school 
without whispering, other things being equal, is at 
least the portal of perfection. The accomplishment 
of that end would remove one great obstacle which 
lies in the way of perfect control in a schoolroom. 

Two objections Lo prohibiting communication de- 
serve notice. The first is that it makes the school 
dead. ‘here is one way of preventing whispering 
If the teacher stalks up 
one aisle and down the next delivering blows with 


that will produce this result. 


celerity, force, and precision upon each pupil who 
looks as if ie intends to Whisper, or if he adopt any 
other method based upon that principle, there will 
exist a school rivaling an Egyptian burial vault in its 
deadness and uselessness. ‘The problem has then re 
solved itself into an equation of known quantities and 
antagonistic properties. ‘The first member is the will 
of the teacher, and the second, the combined will of 
the pupils. The solution will be zero, or will show 
the first member to be a negative quantity. 

The second objection is, that to keep a pupil from 
whispering is harmful; whether physically or men 
tally seems to be a matter of doubt. It is difficult 
to understand what laws of health keeping one’s 
mouth shut violates. Good talkers are rare, but good 
listeners, how much rarer! One seldom gets into diff- 
culty by keeping silent, but many a statesman has 
fallen by talking too much. 

Hlow shall we do away with whispering and keep 
the school alive, and still demonstrate to the pupil 
that whispering is a question of privilege and not an 
inalienable right. 

Any system which allows one pupil to inform on 
another, or which requires each one to confess his 
trespasses at the close of the session, is a pernicious 
one, Henee, the teacher who does not notice will 
make but litthe headway against the evil. 

It can be prohibited only in the higher grades. 
The primary schools are overcrowded, and teachers 
have not the time to give it attention. Besides, the 
whispering of these little children is on different sub- 
jects from that of the older ones, and often may have 
an educative tendenes School life is new to them, 
and they ai likely to talk about their lessons and busy 
work, instead of indulging in the idle gossip of older 
children. 

Single desks are necessary to secure the best re- 
sults. Phis removes one-half the temptation, and 
under ordinary circumstances leaves no valid excuse 
for communication. 

It is impossible to formulate a method which will 
suit all conditions. However, this principle must be 
kept in mind: Any method which sets the will of the 
pupil against the will of the teacher must be avoided. 


SELE-ENXNAMINATION. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF ** PRESTON PAPERS,” 


Do Vou do Vi 


ir best to promote the integrity of 
your pupils? 


Does obedience as you secure it develop character? 

Do you appropriately estimate the value of a 
curacy? 

\re you as courteous to your pupils as vou would 


heave them he 1o othe rs? 
What do you do to inspire the habit and disposition 
of kindness? 


\re you as punctual at church and social appoint 
ments as you desire vour upils to be at school ? 

Do your pupils acquire self-control because of the 
school ? 


\re your desk, the schoolroom, the sehool-vard, and 
the out buildings. if any, good samples of neat ness? 

De Vou ten h and Mspire to patriotism ? 

\re vou an ¢ ample ot ( heerfulness ? 

Do vou train in the habit of perseverance ? 

Is moral courage intensified with vour pupils he 
eause of your administration ? | 

Do you look after your health with sufficient care? 


BIRD TALKS.—(1L) 


BY A. B. P. 


THE TREE SPARROW AND THE GOLDFINCH. 
Going homewards one afternoon from a brisk walk 
in the clear, sharp December air, with the ther- 


mometer at zero, L came upon a lorn, sober-looking 


birdling cuddled against the leafless branch of an old 
apple tree with its head all snuggled into its feathers, 
and whose only sign of life was the bright eyes that 
looked steadils outward, I could see that his breast 
was ash colored with a darker patch im the centre; 
that the sides of his body were rust) brown, and that 
his wings were brown crossed by two bars of white. 
On his head was a chestnut crown, which looked for 
all the world as if it might have been borrowed from 
my little friend the chipping sparrow. Indeed the 
hird as he sat there, motionless save for the watching 








THE TREE SPARROW, 


eves, looked very much like “chippie”; so much go that 
at first L thought it must be that he had somehow been 
left behind when all the other members of his family 
departed for their winter home. Presently, as | went 
nearer, the bird with a slow hop, as if he had been 
quite settled for the night and hated to move, or as if 
he were numbed by the coldness, moved quietly to a 
limb further away, and as he did so I could see the 
These, too, reminded me of 
si hippie,” but 1 could see, before he settled himself 
again on his perch, that he was a distinetly larger bird 
“What can it be?” I 
I waited and listened for some note, but 
So L left him 
cuddled all down as | found him, and went home to 
consult my bird books. 


markings of his back, 


than my little summer friend. 
wondered. 
none came. It was too cold for song. 
Sure that he must be a spar- 
row, | turned to the family Fringillidae, which in 
cludes the sparrows, and began hunting for him. 
Presently | found the name winter chipbird or tree 
sparrow, and reading the description under that head- 
ing felt sure that I now knew the name of my newl\ 
found friend. He is aptly called the winter « hipbird, 
from his strong resemblance to the sparrow of that 
name that is so abundant in summer. 

The beginner in bird studies will tind that one of 
the things he will be longest in learning is to dis- 


tinguish the different sparrows.  Ineconspieuous_look 


ine birds as they are. all of about the sane SIze, and 
some with notes so like that it requires considerable 
training to distinguish them, careful watching and 
listening is needed before one can feel sure of himself 
It would be 
wise to study carefully the tree sparrow, to note with 


every time and trust his own decisions. 


exactness all his markings, and, if possible. to be abl 
to recognize his song. before any of the other sparrows 
come from the south, and then to learn each new one 
as he comes. This is easy to do, as the tree sparrow is 
one of the commonest of winter birds. Not often is 
The very day 
after discovering him, T came upon a large flock of his 
kind, part of them perched on trees, part hopping 


he found alone, as was my little friend. 


about on the ground, evidently looking for seeds. 
Often tree sparrows are found with juncos, though 
they do not usually come around the house. They 
may be looked for in weedy fields and along the road- 
side and in orchard trees. The dark spot on the 
breast distinguishes the tree sparrow from the chip- 
ping sparrow, the latter being without the spot. He 
is the only sparrow, save the ever-present Passer 
Domesticus (English sparrow), that remains through 
the winter, but in the spring he may be seen for a few 
weeks after other sparrows have come back. 

“Sweet, sweet, swe-et, swe-et” uttered again and 
again, such was the song a gentle spring morning 
brought me. It might have come from the ecstatic 
heart of a lover, so rich and full its note of caress, or 
from the overflowing tenderness of motherhood to its 
first born. Never had I heard anything like it from 
any bird throat. I held my breath to listen and 
craned my neck that I might catch sight of the singer 
without frightening him away. IL had seen a gold- 
tinch before, for one day a dead one was brought me, 
and one had been pointed out to me in flight, now 
dipping in a graceful line, then bounding upwards 
only to curve lower again the next moment, but neve 
had | heard its song, and, curiously enough, had neve1 
been told of its great beauty. So that spring morning 
when I first heard it remains a red-letter day in my 
memory, as does the day when first I heard the song 
~parrow and when | saw the beautiful grosbeak. 

The little singer was sitting on a tall fir tree, and 
not far away a loose mass of dry grass was swaying 
from the limb on which he sat. In a moment there 
was a slight flutter as a second bird dropped in among 
the branches and twittered a soft, sweet call. Ah! 
that explains it all,—a nest and a sweetheart that is 
to sit on it. Enough to inspire that wondrous, tende1 
note of joyousness in the lover's throat. Absolut: 
content is his and happiness that must find vent in 
song. But if it be only that, the goldfinch must al 
ways be a lover, for his song has always that marvel 
There is ecstacy, there is exultation, 
there is exuberance and power and melody in man) 
another bird note, but never, in any that I know, 
the inimitable and tender sweetness that distinguishes 
the song of the goldfimch. Slowly uttered, inte: 
rupted now and then with twitterings and short lisp 
ings, that mellow, legato note, penetrating, yet never 
loud, breathes the infinite tenderness of a hope that 


lous sweetness. 


knows no dismay, of a love that knows no wavering, 
No note from any 
instrument or orchestra can equal it in its combined 


hape abiding, constancy divine. 
simplicity and sweetness. It is alive; it breathes life. 
love, hope, desire. 

In every way the goldfinch is interesting to the bird 





GOLDFINCH, 


lover, Tis plumage in summer is bright yellow and 
black, and his flight is pec uliarly pleasing in its vrace 
ful undulations. Ife is resident in New England thi 
eure year, but is seen to best advantage and in largest 
numbers in spring and summer. When in summer 
plumage, the body is clear yellow, shading to white 
towards the tail, while the crown, wings, and tail are 
bright black, the latter slightly forked. The bill and 
feet are tlesh color. This is the goldfineh as most 
people know him; but in winter, when that tender 
“Swe-et, swe-et” is heard, as it occasionally is. the littl 
Musician Is coated in quiet, brow nish yellow above and 
with tinges of yellow. He no 
longer wears his jaunty black eap, and even those who 
knew him best 


evravish \\ brite below 2 


In summer would scareely recognize 
him. Flocks of these greenish-brown birds forage 
during winter, visiting garden patches or other places 
where they may find food. During the fall they ar 
often seen in large numbers in weedy pastures among 
seeding sunflowers and thistles. They have a liking 
for part of the husk of the sunflower seed. and their 
fondness for the thistle has given them their common 
name of thistle bird. 
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In spring, when the dandelions and the buttereups 
show yellow, the goldfinch dons his vellow and black 
varments and wanders away with his little sweetheart, 
who still wears a greenish-brown suit, until they fjnd 
y suitable place for their home building The flock 
disbands until the autumn, and the privacy of home 

ife is as undisturbed as is that of other birds. 








FEATURES OF THE PRESENT SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT. 
BY HON. F. A. HILL, MASSACHUSETTS. 
1. Enrichment of elementary programmes. 
2. Consideration of wavs and means to reconcile 
the breadth of an enriched programme with reasonable 
thoroughness of instruction. 

3. A spirit to open the way for the capable child 
io rise more rapidly through the grades. 

t. The consolidation of feeble and seattered rural 
schools. 

5. Growth of the conviction that the schools all 
need skilled supervision as much as business enter 
prises that have it. 

6. The development of the high school system. 

:. The colleges should recognize in their admis 
sion requirements the general as well as the classical 
courses of the high schools. 

8. Progress in schoolhouse construction, sanita- 
tion and equipment. 

9. Tnerease of teachers’ salaries. 

10. Demand for scholarship and professional 
training in the teachers. 

11. A growing interest in school matters on the 
part of hoards of trade, citizens’ associations, women’s 
clubs, and non-professional educational societies. 

12. Individualism or localism in school manage- 
ment should not be permitted to exhibit itself in de- 
priving children of good schooling. 





ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 





BY ELLA M. POWERS. 





MORNING READINGS FOR ARBOR DAY. 

I. And out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for food. 

1]. Rest yourselves under the tree, and comfort ye your 
hearts. 

Ill. For the tree of the field is man’s life, and the tree 
of the field shall yield her fruit, and the earth shall yield 
her increase, and they shall be safe in their land. 

IV. And the earth brought forth the tree, yielding 
fruit whose seed was in itself after his kind, and God saw 
that it was good. 

V. And God said, Behold, I have given you every 
{ree in which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you 
it shall be for meat. 

VI. Thus saith the Lord God: I will also take the 
highest branch of the high cedar, and will set it; I will 
crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender one, and 
will plant it upon a high mountain and eminent. 

VII. The tree of the field is man’s life. Then shall the 
trees of the wood sing out at the presence of the Lord; 
then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord 

VIII. Every tree which bringeth forth not good fruit 
is hewn down. 

IX. And God said, Let the earth bring forth the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after its kind. 

X. It shall bring forth boughs and bear fruit. 

The Bible. 
OUR TREES. 

If no speaker can be induced to give a short, entertain- 
ng talk about forestry, plan a few topics for general dis- 
ussion. 

Speak of the importance of trees in enriching the soil, 
their purifying influence, how they influence the climate, 
ainfall. and add to the country’s wealth and power. Talk 
f the various uses of trees in the different zones; speak 
f the wonderful trees, the oldest trees of the world, and 
those which are associated with historic events both in 
ingland and in America. 

SALUTATION. 


As Americans, we came into the possession of one of 
the grandest and most extensive forest domains of the 
world. 

Trees are the oldest inhabitants of the earth; years, 
centuries,—have been required for the growth of our 


forests; only one day may be required for their destruc- 
tion. 

Year by year, through ignorance, large forest areas have 
been painfully wasted, recklessly cut, or carelessly de- 
stroyed. 

Careful study and investigation show us that our 
homes, climate, rainfall, our wealth of crops, manu- 
factures, commerce, our wealth and prosperity as a pro- 
gressive nation, yea, our very lives, are dependent upon 
the preservation and extension of our forests! History 
shows us that the countries of the world may be ruined 
or preserved by the destruction or extension of forest 
areas. 

Realizing these facts, Arbor Day was. originated. 
Since it has been observed, millions of trees have been 
planted, each with a love, a reverence, and a hope that, 
through the united efforts of thousands, our country may 
regain the vast wealth which she has so ignorantly lost 
in the past. Nature lavishly repays and restores abund- 
antly in her numberless seeds infinite blessings to those 
who have sought her destruction. Let us, then, honor 
and love our trees, let us plant them for the future pros- 
perity of our loved country, and for the happiness of our 
country’s men. Then, with Bryant, may we say: 


“Be it ours to meditate, 
In these calm shades, thy milder majesty; 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
learn to conform the order of our lives.” 


HISTORY OF ARBOR DAY. 

One of the earliest advocates of tree-planting in the 
United States was Hon. G. P. Marsh, 

When the Centra! Pacific railroad was constructed, 
thousands of trees were set out along its pathway. The 
custom of devoting one day annually to the planting 
of trees originated in the far West. 

Hon. J. Sterling Morton urged the necessity for tree- 
planting. 

Arbor Day was first celebrated as a holiday among the 
schools of Nebraska on April 10, 1872. Kansas next ob- 
served the day, and other states soon followed. The 
planting of thousands of acres of new forests on the 
prairies of the Western states is the result of this holiday. 
In the spring of 1882 the schools of Cincinnati celebrated 
an Arbor Day. 

In New York, on May 38, 188%, there was a general ob 
servance of the day throughout the state. 

To-day nearly every state in the union celebrates Arbor 
Day, and the celebration promises to be as popular as the 
old May Day in England. 


OUR DEPENDENCE UPON TREES 
| Dialogue: Four girls, one boy. ] 

ltaly (girl dressed in Italian costume). 

1am from Italy. I am very old, and I well remember 
that at one time a part of Italy was beautifully adorned 
with parks, gardens, and acres of fruits and flowers. This 
same land is to-day unhealthy, and now no gardens, 
parks, or people are in the same localities. Once the trees 
were growing about these gardens, their foliage absorbed 
the poisonous gases and malarious odors which now fill 
the air. Now that the trees are gone, these places have 
become unhealthy. 

Germany (enter German girl dressed in appropriate 
costume). 

I come from Germany. I can well remember when 
Germany was but a small power. 

Once, certain barren tracts of land would give scarcely 
nourishment to a flock of birds, but now vast armies could 
be maintained in the same districts 

The soil is now fertile where 200 years ago only weeds, 
thorns, and thistles overspread the ground, 

This change has largely been brought about by the 
policy and measures of Frederick the Great. Germany 
has made great progress in tree-planting. 

Spain (enter girl dressed in Spanish costume). 

[lam from Spain. Long, long ago, when the old Moor 
ish caliphs reigned, various districts in our peninsula 
looked like a vast garden. Grains and fruits of superior 
excellence were raised in abundance. At that time the 
mountains were covered with lofty trees. Later, these 
beautiful old trees were cut and destroyed by order of the 
kings. 

Now. that district, once so productive, is almost like a 
desert. unsuited for agriculture because of a lack of mois- 
ture and want of rain. ‘The climate has changed. The 
average depth of the rivers has decreased. Can the politi- 
cal decadence of Spain be indirectly attributed to the de 
struction of the forests? 

Palestine (enter girl dressed in costume of the far 
Kast). 

I onee lived in Palestine, when the mountains of Leba 


non were covered with dense forests. Then Palestine was 
one of the most fertile countries of the whole world. 


That was long, long ago, but we enjoyed comforts, abund- 
ance, and riches. The Jordan was a great river then. I 
well remember it. Now, those mountain sides are bare, 
the forests have been destroyed, the Jordan is now no 
ionger a great river, the hills are barren, and Palestine 
looks desolate and poor. 

America (enter boy dressed as an old Mississippi boat- 
man), 

| have been a captain on these Mississippi boats for 
nearly fifty years. I find that, in summer, navigation on 
this river, also on the Missouri and Ohio, is far more diffi- 
cult than it was when I first began this business. The 
streams are lower than formerly. Now, why is this? 

Years ago the land surrounding the upper waters of 
these streams was a dense woodland. I remember it well. 
Much of this thickly-wooded area has been cleared. By 
this cutting away of forests about the head waters. the 
ground has become exposed to the sun’s rays, then it be- 
comes parched, and, after a time, the springs, small and 
large streams fail. Then, too, inundations in the spring 
are more frequent, the snowfalls are more irregular, and 
there are greater changes in the climate than formerly. 

The same may be said in regard to the Hudson and Con. 
necticut rivers, which are lower in the summer than they 
were a few years ago. 

We owe much more to our trees than we realize. To 
cut the forests is to lessen the water power; this is a 
damage to our manufactures, and hence to our commerce. 


ANCIENT TREES. 
I, 
Our ancient forest patriarchs 
May smile at man’s short life, 
Through centuries their lives extend, 
Through war and peace and strife. 


The far-off past to present time 
Is linked by many a tree, 

And living through the centuries dim, 
They saw the fates decree, 


That struggle of Norman and Saxon bold! 
They saw the fierce turmoil, 

Saw William the Conqueror’s standard old 
Planted on English soil. 


ri. 
In Windsor forest the old “King’s Oak”’ 
Sheltered this king in its shade, 
While memories, fancies, filled his heart 
And victories long since made. 


Centuries eight have rolled away 
His victories are long past, 

King William’s crown is faded now, 
Yet this oak in pride will last. 


IL. 
The “Croyden Oaks” saw the glittering spears, 
As the Roman legions bold 
Wound their way o’er the British soil. 
They're fourteen centuries old. 
IV. 
\n ancient yew near the meadow stands 
Where the Magna Charta was signed: 
‘’Twas then two centuries old, ’tis said: 


This deed the vew enshrined, 


The “Parliament Oak,’ where Edward First 
Held a parliament years ago, 
Has seen the deeds of a thousand years 
Deeds of joy and woe. 
vas 
The old, gnarled cedars of the sacred Kast! 
In Lebanon these grow, 
They saw the deeds of ancient tribes 
Three thousand years ago. 
Vil 
And so these ancient monarch trees 
Stand bravely forth to-day, 
Though kings and rulers long ago 


To dust have passed away. 


Our grand old forest patriarch 
May smile at man’s short life 
Through centuries their lives extend 


Through war and peace and strife 


READING. 

A calm and quiet grandeur is felt when viewing a wood 
land. Its age, strength, and majesty enter our innermost 
soul, lifting us to a broader, higher, nobler conception of 
Nature and Nature’s God. Washington Irving says, ‘“‘As 
the leaves of the trees are said to absorb all noxious quali 
ties of the air, and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, 
so it seems as if they drew from us all sordid and angry 
passions, and breathe forth peace and philanthropy. We 
grow more kind, more thoughtful, more generous, more 
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reverential when in the presence of these woodland mon- 


archs.”’ 
SUGGESTIVE ESSAYS FOR ARBOR DAY. 


The Forest Trees of Our State. 

The Use of Trees. 

The Beauty of Trees. 

Historic Trees of America. 

Influence of Trees Upon Our Climate. 

Influence of Trees Upon Rainfall. 

How to Plant a Tree. 

What Our Oldest Trees Have Seen. 

The Palm Tree. 

SUGGESTIVE READINGS FOR ARBOR DAY. 

Talks on Trees.—From ‘“‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,”’ Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Selection on Trees.— ‘Rural Hours,” 
Cooper. 

“Spring” (prose selection), Longfellow. 

“The Last Dream of the Old Oak Tree,’’ Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

“The Oak,” James Russell Lowell. 

Selections from “‘Editor’s Easy Chair,” Harper's Maga- 
zine, July, 1889. 

Selections from ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ Longfellow. 

“Under the Old Elm,” Lowell. 

Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1572 

“Among the Trees,” Bryant. 

“The Last Tree of the Forest,” Mrs. Hemans. 


Susan Fenimore 


-—Big Trees.” 


RECITATIONS FOR ARBOR DAY. 

Me ee wie Ae ee Bryant 
Ree ee Bryant 
ee ater Lowell 
6 bod ab aesIeie > hese Lares 
Sf eas Sale w ee es 63 0 05 eee 
Woodman, Spare That Tree. rere eer ee Morris 
The Trees and the Master............. .. Sidney Lanier 
Meee WO PONG OTTO. 66 io3 a6 ood cine e datas eee od Holmes 
Who Stole the Bird’s Nest.. .L. M. Child 
RI NINA 2 Got ele sibve 6 sw ak Ne vn ee Sc Lowell 
Forest Song ..... eo Ne eee .. Venable 
Voices of the Night (selections). ; . Longfellow 
Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood. . Bryant 
Spring Has Come. : .......Holmes 
ae AT Day... ss. ree ... Longfellow 
The Voice of the Grass. Sarah Roberts 
The Spirit of Poetry. Longfellow 


Planting of the Apple Tree 
RIE WENN 5 v5.8 cake eee eee ess 
To the Dandelion 
Plant a Tree.... 
The Voice of Spring 


FOR THE STUDY OF © THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.”—(1V.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE I. CAMP. 
V. FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 
“Whatever its origin, “The Merchant of Venice is 


a permanently good play, still effective on the stage. 
A modern audience accepts it and enjoys it as heartil 


ads eCVver, When Wwe stop to consider thre 


plot, to be 
Sstire, We discovey i state of things whic hh. to sav the 


least, is surprising, 


The plot of “The Merchant ot 


Venice’ appears childishly absurd as any in all nur 
sery tradition. Whether we see or read the play, 
we have not only been asked to aecept this nonsense: 
we have unhesitatingly accepted it. Shakespeare’s 
wt tras made it plausible The technical CONSLIPUE 


tion of the plot has of late been ereatly admired. 


As dn artist. of course, Shark Speare's task Was to dis 
tract attention from the absurdity of his plot. 2. 2 Uk 
] 


dic =O) largely I)\ constantly KOCOPPNY before lis aud) 


ence LWO st parate ; though Closely mtermine| (. atmos 


phe res: first. that of a romantic Venice, such as Paul 
Veronese might have painted: secondly. that of th 
still more romantic, actually utopian. Le lmont, such 
as Was Involved in the story of the caskets. What 
really makes ‘The Merchant of Y nice so permanent 
effective, however J is rather that along with t 
care appears the trart whi e have clearly seen vrow 
Ing in ‘Romeo and Juliet™ in ‘Richard Pho and 1 
‘hing Johy rom be ermpin to end. the cha 
of Phe \Mlerchant of Venice’ are s malividua nad so 
ryurdnvedt that one s HttentIOM Centre Olly On them 
\s renders or | ~bpectator ( Hecag econ nee 
thes people are reals in conse we accept evel 
thing else as a matt of course.’ —Barrett Wend 

| Why call the polar "the mplete ( 
dramas”: 

a Which character is the pivotal one! 

3. Is the leading idea friendship, justice, or prop 
erty . 

| WV lye in 
characte) Lo Jone 

) Verify | ( iaete cho ‘ ine fo 
Which dt hea t¢ resent exens PA’ n mm 
thing meht i eaeh meht | comethi 

( Wha thie ecrTedy) | 
pola 

i WI ! entiall ! \\ ( |) ma 


8. Mark the connection with the plot of 
(a) The story of the Jew. 
(b) Jessica and Lorenzo. 
(c) The Gobbos. 
(d) The episode of the rings. P 
(e) Bassanio’s supper. 
(f) The shipwrecks. 
(h) The Venetian law. 
(i) The caskets. 
(j.) Gratiano and Nerissa. 
9 What is the turning point of the play? 
10. Analyze the Nemesis action of the play in 
the life ef each of the important characters. 
11. What is the catastrophe of the play? 
in the play docs it occur? ; 
12. Wheand what form links between the parts of 
the prdsan and the social castes represented ? 
13. What almost takes this play out of the realm 
of comedy? What reaffirms it a comedy? 
11. What renders “It is the spirit that quickeneth, 
the flesh profitteh nothing” a fitting motto for the 


{il 


Where 


play ? . 
* (Can the Jessica story have been intended as a 


compensation to Shylock? Could it be so on ethical 


i] 


vrounds? 





WINTER STUDIES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 





BLACK SPRUCE. 

Black spruce is found in cold, damp woods from 
New England to Minnesota and as far south as North 
Carolina. Our large, dark forests in the north are 
largely made up of black spruce. 

Its straight. tapering trunk grows from thirty to 
sixty feet. On young trees the branches grow 1 
whorls of four or five, and the general color of the tree 
is darker than that of the white spruce. 





BLACK SPRUCE, 


The needles are from one-half to two-thirds of an 
inch in Jeneth and are of a deep olive green color. 

They are straight, sharp, stiff, and four-sided, and 
are arranged singly vet thiekly all around the branch- 
ae - 
The male Howers are in catkins, and open in May. 
The cones droop from the ends of the branchlets, 
and are cge-shaped, being about one inch long. 
‘These area purplish-red when young, a tan color 
when older, and gradually assume a dull, gray brown. 

They ripen in November, but do not open until 
spring, 

Nhe scales are thin at the top and somewhat square- 
winted. At the 


toot he (dl edge. 


upex is often seen a jagged ol 


The wood is vellowish-white 


and durable. 


straight-grained, 
It is largely used in the 
construction of ships, also for interior finish, shingles, 
etc. From its twigs the essence of spruce is prepared. 


strong, light, 


KINDS OF BOTANY. 
Morphologv—Study of comparative form. 
Study of special function. 

Study of minute structure. 
Study of fossil botany. 
laxonomy Study of classification. . 
\ledical Botany 


Keonomic Botan, 


Physiology 
Histology 


Pala ontology 


Study of drugs, ete. 
Uses in commerce, art, ete. 


A NEW PRINCIPLE OF RATIO. 


BY HENRY A. JONES. 


Every teacher, and especially one who is at all con- 
versant with elementary geometry, knows that if four 
yumbers are in proportion, they are also in propor- 
tion by alternation, inversion, composition, and divi 
sion. They are also in proportion if the terms ot! 
either or both ratios have equal multiples or equa! 
divisors. 

If, however, equal numbers be added to, or taken 
from, the terms of cither ratio, then the four terms 
will not be in proportion. 

The question for consideration is: What relation 
exists between the equal numbers added to, or sab 
tracted from, the terms of any ratio, and the terms o| 
the ratio which produces the change of ratio. This 
can be best shown by illustrative examples, and such 
relation can be established and known by a genera! 
law. 

Example. ‘Two-thirds of A’s money equals one 
half of Afte: 
such expenditure A’s meney is to B’s money as 9:13. 
Required, what A and B originally had, and also thi 
The first 


B's money. Each one spends $12. 


relation which $12 has to each amount? 
question can be readily solved by algebra. 

Both can be answered by a purely arithmetical 
process. 

It is evident that A’s money is to B’s money as 3:1. 
After expenditure the ratio is as 9:13. The definiti 
law for the solution of this and similar questions is: 

Reduce by division, or multiplication, as the cas 
requires, the terms of the second ratio, so that the 
difference between its terms shall be the same as the 
difference between the terms of the first ratio. Then 
subtract antecedent from antecedent and consequent 
from consequent. The remainders must be equal 
such remainder applied to the above problem is to 12 
as 3.is to A’s money. 
is to B’s money. 


Such remainder is to 12 as | 


EXPLANATION, 
3—2i=—-3. 4 


“4-4 
$48 is A’s money. }:12::4: 64. 


9:13 :: 2}: 3}. 
3:48. 
money. 


3p}. gy: 12: 


$64 is B’s 





Further if $20 had been thus expended. The ratio 
would have been changed from 3: 4 to 7:11, or 7: i, 

Proceeding by the above law you ascertain that 
¥:20::3:48, Or 1): 20:: 4: 64. 

If the terms of the second ratio when thus reduced 
are of less value than the corresponding terms of the 
first ratio, it implies that the origina! sums have been 
diminished. If the terms of the second ratio. whet 
thus reduced, are of greater value than the corr 
sponding terms of the first ratio, it implies that th 
These facts can 
he readily tested and shown in any case, 


original Subs have heen increased, 


THE LAWS OF PROBLEMS. 


very mathematical problem has a definite law fo: 
Many 
teachers, and so-called mathematicians, solve prob 
lems by analytical inductions, or deductions, as ths 
case requires, and are content with the solution of th« 
particular problem under investigation. 


its solution applicable to all similar problems. 


If, instead of these methods, they would endeavor 
to discover the law of the problem, their mathematica! 
knowledge would be increased. 

This search should be applied to problems in an) 
brauch of mathematics. Typical laws can be found. 
This is a fact derived from my own investigations. 
Conic sections can be rendered as easy as simple multi 
plication. I feel confident that there are 
mathematicians who could develop such typical laws. 
If such were known, the school boy of fourteen years 
of age would, or rather could, have a mathematica! 
proficiency greater than is now possessed by our 
university professors. Arithmetical laws should ly 
known even in the work of the common school. 

Should your readers be interested, I might give you 
definite laws. One law for any variety of “the clock 
problem”; one for the labor problem, where different 
sets of men ar employed to perform an assigned work : 
one where men are traveling at different rates. o| 
speed around a circle and meeting. Such problems. 
by definite laws, could be made of easy mental solu 
tion by the boy of average ability of fourteen vears of 
age. 


SOTHit 
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TEN BUSINESS QUESTIONS. 


What is negotiable paper? a promisory note? bill 
of exchange? 
\- Who is the drawee? payee? drawer? acceptor? en- 
Sig lors r? 
What is a draft? check? 


t 


| What is a protest? 

| What is forgery? a forger? 

1 What is a bill of sale? power of sale? 
What is the foreclosure of a mortgage? 

y What is an attachment ? 

s What is insurance? life? fire? marine? accident? 
What is a patent? a copyright? a trade-mark? 


| ARBOR DAY PROGRAMME. 


BY EUGENIE CALLAGHAN, BROOKLYN. 


Selected from the Writings of John Burroughs. 


1. The First Flower of Spring...... Page 108, ‘‘Pepacton”’ 
(25 lines, beginning ‘“‘Now it is an interesting point.’’) 
, S.. "Phe PGMs ices censincs Page 119, ‘‘Pepacton”’ 
(28 lines, beginning ‘‘The dandelion is indeed.’’) 
a) | ee eee Page 99, ‘““Pepacton”’ 
: (32 lines, beginning ‘‘The violet is a much.’’) 
t. SOM Wie PIOWOre, 62.66% el sewoas Page 6, “Riverby” 
| (72 lines, beginning ‘‘My second new acquaintance.’’) 
ic I os hiss x bebe ais eee ee Page 217, ‘“Pepacton” 
(41 lines, beginning ‘“‘One is tempted to say.’’) 
i: eee ee, oS er easaet Page 42, “Signs and Seasons” 
(44 lines, beginning ‘‘The evergreens can keep a 
secret.’’) 
7. The Maine Birch...... -age 111, “Signs and Seasons” 
(58 lines, beginning ‘‘The Maine birch is turned to so 
many accounts.’’) 
§. The Virtues of Weeds.......... Page 234, ‘‘Pepacton”’ 
(45 lines, beginning ‘‘Most weeds have their uses.’’) 
9. Strawberries..... Page 67, ‘“‘Locusts and Wild Honey”’ 
(61 lines, beginning ‘Was it old Dr. Parr?”) 
F 10; SR cine kk anes Page 14, “Riverby”’ 


(61 lines, beginning “Certain flowers one makes spe- 
cial expeditions for.’’) 


DEVICES. 

Device for explaining the variation of time at places 
on different meridians, and to enable children to give 
instantaneously the time at different places at a given 
Instant. 

On the blackboard draw a clock face graduated for 
l to NIL. 
Tack a piece of black tape horizontally across the cen 
of the Number 
above the tape with white chalk, and those below with 
blue chalk. Let the NIL. above be in the position of 
NIT. on the ordinary clock, and the XII. below in the 
position of the ordinary VI. Let the two VI. mark- 
ings be in the place of IX. and TI. of the ordinary 


twenty-four hours—i. e.. in two series of I. 


tre circular face. the graduations 


clock, and so on 

Next draw the sun at.the top of the blackboard ver- 
tically over the XII. figure. 
him, the boundary ravs just touching the circle at the 
VE. All below the tape is, of course, sup 


Draw rays coming from 


markings. 
msed to be in shadow. 
Now 
ck face, and but slightly smaller, so that the clock 


eut out a cireular card concentric with thi 
‘kings i}] HUIS var s \ } ) t| two are 
arxings will Just rest on its rim when the two al 


plied to one another. Graduate this circle into 360 

erees—-i. e., from 0 degree to 180 degrees I. and 180 
legrees W. 

ose longitude is most easily expressed—e. g.. 
Caleutta 90 degrees [., 
Svdney 150 degrees F.. Fiji 180 degrees, San Fran 
0 deerees W.. New Orleans 90 degrees W.., 


Mark these 


Find out on the map W ith the class place > 
st 


iPad ‘ \ ] Y 
Petersburg 50) degrees Beg 


“0 


London O degree. names on the card at 
eraduations 

Pin the cireular ecard On the blackboard within the 

} 


ck face so that it will revolve. The graduated card 
represents the equator. the graduations being thi 


The 


meridian. 


nts where the meridians intersect it. time, of 
rse. is the same at all places along the 
Move the card around till London, 0 degree, is vert! 
v under the sun. 
XII. figure, showing that it is twelve o'clock there. 
we see that it 


London at onee comes under 


oking for St. Petersburg 30 degrees F.. 


inder thre I. figure, so that it is 2 o'clock there. and 


is east longitude it is 2 p.m. Similarly w 


nee 7 


m that it is 6 p.m., just sunset, at Calcutta, 10 p.m 


at Sydney, midnight at Fiji, 4 a. m. at San Francisco, 
6 a. m., or just sunrise, at New Orleans. All this is 
shown at a glance, and children then see how it is pos- 
sible for telegrams to be read in Melbourne at a time 
(Melbourne time) perhaps earlier than they were 
lodged at the sending station. ‘To express the times 
of any places in Melbourne or Calcutta time, move 
Melbourne or Calcutta under the X1T. figure, and the 
rest fall into their proper places. Of course 6 a. m., 
6 p. m., sunrise and sunset, is true generally only for 
the equinoxes, 


WHO WROTE? 


“Tlome, Sweet Home.” 
“Old Oaken Bueket.” 
*Pepacton.” 

“Prince of India.” 
*Prue and I.” 

“Star Papers.” 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” 
“Venetian Life.” 
“Views Afoot.” 
“Walden.” 


HOW TO READ. 


In these days of much reading and little thinking, 
Macaulay's suggestions about reading with a purpose 
are worth reprinting and remembering. Macaulay 
save: “When a boy | began to read very earnestly, but 
at the foot of every page which T read T stopped and 
obliged myself to give an account of what I had read 
At first I had to read it three or four 


time before | got my mind firmly fixed; but L com 


on that page. Toget 


pelled myself to comply with the plan until now, 


after [ have read it through onee, | can almost recite 


it from beginning to end. It is a very simple habit 


to form in early life. and it is valuable as a means of 


making our reading serve the best purpose.”’—The 


Writer. 


WITH THE POETS. 


{1RBOR DAY 


COMPILED BY ISABEL H. FITZ. 


[For five speakers. ] 
i i 
Shall we welcome this day, a day for tree-planting, 000,00 


Can we beautify home, can we benefit man 


By bringing about us these things so enchanting 


= Sing 


ANSWERS 


4 (presenting oak sapling).- 


Through all your songs repeat, 


Blown lightly to his feet, 


“My destiny behold! 


In ages yet untold. 


I hail the promised tree! 


5» 


And ever sing of me!” 


her. 


In the loving deed.”’ 


Is this grand, o’er-arching, 
Who planted it, boy? 
He did it for me, he did it for you. 
His name we must read 


5 (presenting elm sapling).— 


And gayly to his fellows cried: 


“T trust it to the sheltering sod, 


Glad memories of the joyous youth 


Who plucked the acorn from the twig 


This seed shall keep my memory green 


unborn oak, through long decades, 


F’, 


The farmer stood by the carriage house door, 
Surveying with pride his domain o’er. 
“IT wish I had planted one more tree, 
Just here on this side, by the vines,’ thought he. 


Just where it was needed so much before. 


Lo, the years went by, till ninety were told, 
- One sows, nor reaps, ‘tis the story old, 
When a farmer, young, stood by the door, 
Surveying with pride his domain o’er. 


Said he, ‘The most beautiful thing I see 
old elm tree. 


Would that I knew! 


Gifts that grow are best; 


Hands that bless are blest; 


Plant 


Pacific, 
0: 


70 


Life does the rest! 


Constantinople 


Brooklyn, 806,000; 


TOU.000 000 


83.000: 


—(11. 


square 


and the Indian, 23,000,000. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


miles; 


Caleutta, 


L. 


And placed it there by the earriage-house door, 


Mace. 


Then he brought to the spot that sweet spring day 
A young, strong elm from over the way, 


5S. B. B. Merrifield. 


He who plants a tree, he plants love; 
Tents of coolness spreading out above 
Wayfarers, he may not live to see. 


Heaven and earth help him who plants a tree, 
And his work its own reward shall be. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


COMPARISONS. 


the 


840,000, 


Moscow, 798,000. 


Atlantic, 35,- 


From the highlands and dells? !$. Glasgow,.618,000; Mexico, 329,000. 
Echo answers,—We can. 5. Amazon and Nile are each given as 4,000 miles, 
: : , : 6. Mississippi, 4,200; Kongo, 3,000. 
A house without windows, it must be a prison; , ; 
. , 7. St. Lawrence, 2,000 miles; Ganges, 1,800. 
So a land without trees a lone desert must be. ; 
; ‘ . S. Danube, 2,000 miles; Colorado, 1,100. 
A heart that’s all gladness is one without reason; Pet ; : 
‘ : : s 9, South Dakota, 77,650 square miles; New York, 
Oh, give us the sunshine, but send with it a tree. 
. . 49.170. 
S. M. Watson. 49,14 
2 (presenting sapling of apple tree). 
Come, let us plant the apple tree. ELEMENTARY BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; = 
Wide let its hollow bed be made; BY W. W. BAILEY, 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care How Plants Grow, by Professor Asa Gray 
« ‘\ y i’ « 
And press it o’er them tenderly Lessons in Botany, by Professor Asa Gray 
, SS ) i TiGeriy. ; ; 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet Lessons in Elementary Botany, by Professor |). Oliver. 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet Botany for Beginners, by Professor M. T. Masters. 
So plant we the apple tree \ Primer of Botany, by Professor J. D. Hooker. 
Ww. C. Bryant. First Lessons in Practical Botany, by G. T. Bettany 
: , Flower Object Lessons, by M. EK. LeMaout 
(presenting a pine sapling). : 
Concerning a Few Common Plants, by Professor G. L 
* What song is in thy heart, ; 
7 Goodale 
re a? ; . os 
rhou puny tree Outlines of Lessons in Botany, by Miss Jane Newell. 
‘eak t that thou art : $ : 
Weak pinelet that tho Introduction to Botany, by Professor V. M. Spalding 
ee gi rv shock ; . . 
Trembling at ever: hock First and Second Books of Botany, by Miss E You 
Thy feebleness doth mock 
; 7 mans 
rhy high degree. The Essentials of Botany, by Professor C. E. Bessey 
Nay. wherefore scoff at thy An Introduction to Study of Botany, by E. Aveling 
Dimensions small? . A Year's Botany, by F. A. Kitchene 
For, folded close, I sp) \ Class Book of Botany, by Alphonso Wood 
\ wee, wee bud, scarce seen Lessons in Botany, by Alphonso Wood 
Within its cradle green, The Plant World, by G. Masse 
And, after all Text-Book of Botany bv O. W. Thome 
I t ome The Elements of Botany Vy Francis Darwin 
nN age vet to com ‘ 
, | Chapters in Modern Botany, by P. Geddes 
[Thy stately torn | Ball 
‘lass-Book of ‘ Vv. salfour 
No longer dwarfed and dumb Class-Book of Botany rou 
p Talks | vy I, Baile 
But chanting to the breeze Palks Afield, by L. H 
: ti tany, by D. H. Scott 
Sublime weet melodies, Introduction to Botany, ; ; 
hall breast the storm! Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany, by W.A 
Sha reas be 
W. B. Allen Setchell 
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so, 1t will cover several sins by way “of blunt remarks 
] 


,| | ‘6 
ent of the board of e ucATION. 


to the pres 


The Republican CAUCUS OF thre Vew York Assembly 


unanimously renominated Tlon. Charles R. Skinney 
for State supermtendent. and his ove eleetion wil] 
probably la ( place l¢ day, Wednesday. as we vo to 
press. In this all educational people, far and nea 
rejoice, 

Mrs. Ella P. Young argued before the school board 
that the existent salary of grade teachers did not en 


able them to maintain the social position necessary 
for the teacher of Chicago children. She had at hex 


command limitless facts and figures to substantiate 


her elaim 


i | land pe f 1 +] ] 
Phe inland « leges, ¢ vhich the Journa nade a 


report by way of extract from President Draper. have 
a much better showing on the figures since Septem 
her t than they had on the basis f the previous veat 
Th | niversity of | ne ne mace } ‘ Wn of 
200, and with i filiated schools it has more than 
S00 more than the Journal reported. What gains 


those inland universities are making! 


It looked as though the primary grade teachers of 
Chicago would get a salary increase, but as they in- 
dulged a hope, the kindergartners made out a case, 
then the engineers, then the janitors, then the under- 
salaried principals, and there is anxiety lest none 
would gain anything. This is what the increase 
means to the grade teachers in the total:— 


Co ae | re enter or ar eee Terie ee ero $224,400 
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IN MEMORY OF DR. E. A. SHELDON. 


Dr. Kk. A. Sheldon of Oswego was the leading educa- 
tor of New York for more years than any other man 
lias heen. or is likely to he. It is proposed to have a 
inarble or bronze statue in his honor near the main 
entrance to the Capitol grounds at Albany, a com- 
panion piece, as it were, to the Horace Mann statu 
in the State House grounds in Boston. This memo- 
rial statue will cost $10,000, and this sum is to be 
raised, presumably in Arbor day week, by the gifts 
of the school children of the state, no child to con- 
tribute more than five cents. A brief sketch of his 
life is to be placed in the hands of each teacher of the 
state at an early day. and every child in the state is to 
learn of the publie services of this great leader. 
Every school will be provided, after contributing, with 
aldarge portrait of Dr. Sheldon. This is a great work, 
indl State Superintendent Charles A. Skinner will see 


that it is carried through to a satisfactory conclusion. 





SCHOOL FIRE. 


CHICAGO 


The great sensation of January was the fire in the 
Dore building. In the busiest hour of the day the 
principal rang in the fire signal. The children took 
it in carnest, and one boy shouted “Fire!” This was 
heard by a man upon the street, who took up the ery 
of fire and rang in the fire alarm signal, and in less 
time than it takes to tell it the puffing fire engines 
cue tearing up to the building, and the intense fire- 
man dashed into the building among the floeking 
children and rushed up stairs three steps at a time. 
Everybody by this time supposed the building was on 
fire. and but for the presence of mind of the principal 
and his command of the situation, much bodily harm 

ould have resulted. Nota teacher knew that he was 
to ring in the alarm, and the eries of fire, the noisy 
engines, and the hustling firemen led them all to sup- 
pose that the alarm was genuine, and the children all 
took it seriously and many were crazed with fear. 
Principal R. M. Titeh saved the day by his masterly 
command of the situation. Tt was an awful exper 


ment, for which no ene seemed responsible. 


EDUCATION. 


THE NEW 


i ditor of the Journal of Education: 

Enclosed please find $2.50 for the renewal of my sub- 
ecription. Will you please give us an editorial on “The 
New Education,” defining it, and discussing the leading 
characteristics? What is the Herbartian theory as 
known in our schools to-day? , 

Yours respectfully, 
EB. W, P. 
, Ohio 


sl bt Ni 


4 ) 
tle ago we had 1 


Kdueation!”’ Well. what is it? Soni 


hat question sent to us from a long 

Istance With a request that we send an immediate 
answer. We telegraphed: “It is getting out of the 
ruts without going into the air.’ We have never had 


; er eee , Pp 
a better definition. If you drive a good horse and 


CNVO* speeding him, you know how absolutely essen 
tial it is to keep out of the ruts. You eannot speed 
vier thre re are ruts, You know als if you enjoy 
lively driving, the significance of the expression “th 


horse went into the air”’ which means that he lost his 
ait, went “olf his feet.’ “broke up.” so that speeding 
out of the question. 
‘The New Edueation” first of all gets out of the 
This is its chief characteristic. Educational 


methods, devices, schemes, systems, get “rutty.” 


There seems to be no help for it. Perfection of de- 
tail. at which the teacher aims, makes it inevitable 
that he shall narrow the rut and deepen it every year, 
This necessitates a “New Education” movement 
about once in twenty vears. We had it from 1855 to 
65, again from 1875 to 1885, and it has come back 
again within three years with renewed force. 

A large part of the newish newness makes a show 
by “going into the air,” just as a horse makes the mosi 
of aspread when he is making no time. — It is infinite], 
better to do things in the old way well than to do them 
hy a new way in a spluttering fashion. A large per 
centage of all the “splurges” in the name of the New 
Education have been highly ridiculous. They wer 
never given a second thought by any wise men in thi 
profession, though they were ardently championed 
hy some very good men, some of whom have learned 
wisdom by experience. 

The “wise men,” however, are not always wise. 
“Manual Training’ is the one great triumph of thi 
New Fdueation. The wise men slighted it, then 
scoffed at it, then ridiculed it, and finally shouted fo. 
it as though they were its original champions. This 
is the most important triumph of the New Education. 
and it has taught us that a good thing may come out 
of an “itching for newness,” and wise men are not 
always wise. 

The New Edueation is alive and progressive. It 
It is modern 
rather than ancient, American rather than foreien. 
It is scientific rather than philosophical, works in the 


lives in prospect rather than retrospect. 


laboratory rather than with books, emphasizes thi 
child rather than the subjeet taught. Not one-third 
of the principles, methods, and devices, advocated by 
those who claim to stand sponser for the New Eduea 
tion will ever live to get out of swaddling clothes, but 
among the infants there are certainly some great 
prophets, priests, and kings. To these advocates 
every infant is a genins and a master, but the wis 
men who neglect and scorn are dealing with son 
angels unawares. 

There is much that is “new” that is not “eduea 
tion.” ‘There is much “education” that is not suffi 
ciently “new.” Tt is a great combination to get 


“New Edueation.” Werbartianism next time. 


CURFEW. 

There is a well-defined healthy movement toward 
the establishment of the “curfew” in American cities 
and towns. Upon this subject the school board of 
Springfield, Mass., through Charles Jacobus. savs in 
the annual report: “The strengthening of character 
should take precedence of intellectual work. It is 
during the hours out of school, when pupils are away 
from the care of the teacher. that the street, with its 
attendant lessons of evil, usurps the place of good 
home instruction. We are heartily in sympathy with 
the re-establishment of the curfew, or its equival: nt, 
lately instituted in some cities, and seriously consid 
ered in others. The community thus recognizes its 
own laxity and proposes to do, through legislation. 
what ought to be done by the common ‘sense ot 
parents, It is here that the selection of teachers 
comes in as the ereatest solution of the problem. 

It is doubtful if the American public will yield 
gracefully to so mueh “yublie interference” with 
domestic affairs as would be implied in the ringing in 
of the children at bedtime. 

The “curfew” movement was started by the “Bovs’ 
and Girls’ National Home Employment Association” 
in 1894. The ordinance provides that all children 
under fifteen years of age shall be in-doors. unless a 


companied by responsible seniors or are sent on 
errands, by 9 o’clock in summer evenings and 8 o’clock 
in winter. Lincoln, Neb., is said to have been thi 
first to adopt it, and now several hundred places have 
adopted it, among them: Omaha, Denver. Pueblo. 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Topeka, Leavenworth, St. 
Joseph (Mo.), Quiney and Evanston (IIl.). and a 


number of the smaller Minnesota towns. Concern 


ing the operation of the ordinance in Lincoln. th 
mavor reports that it was a complete surprise, both to 
the police and parents: that there was a decrease of 
seventy-five per cent. in the arrests of vouths during 
the first month; that no increase of the police force 
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was necessary, but, on the contrary, there was a pecu- 
niary saving from the falling off in the number of ar- 
rests. A decided improvement of the youth of the 
city, socially and morally, is also noted. The super- 
intendent of the Nebraska reform school testifies that 
there has been a decrease in commitments of delin- 
quents to that schoo] from places where the ordinance 
ix enforced, and the chief of police of Lincoln says: 
“Teachers in the public schools say that since curfew 
went in force boys who formerly kept late hours 
on the street at night, and were behind in their 
~ttidics, under curfew come regularly, are punctual, 
and mentally refreshed, and up with their studies.” 

The chief of police of St. Joseph, Mo., writes: 
“After seven months of enforcement of the curfew 
ordinance, I beg leave to inform you that it has 
proved an unqualified success, and at the present time 
I am safe in saying that at least seven-eighths of the 
people of this city give it their sincere and cordial ap- 
proval and support. It has been instrumental in 
keeping hundreds of children off the streets and away 
from public places at night, who, previous to the pas- 
save and enforcement of the curfew, were accustomed 
to run at will at all hours of the night. There has 
been a reduction of fully fifty per cent. in commit- 
ments to the reform school from St. Joseph since 
the enactment of the curfew ordinance.” 

The mayor of North Platte, Neb., says that for two 
years before passing the ordinance fourteen boys and 
girls were sent to the reform school from that place, 
and for two years since its enforcement none have 
been sent. The chief of police of Omaha says that 
there has been no occasion to make arrests under the 
provisions of the ordinance since it. has been in force. 
“When nine o’clock comes.” he adds, “the children 
make it a point to go home. It is now an easy matter 
The chief of 
police of Denver gives substantially the same testi- 
mony. ‘The mayor of Des Moines is enthusiastic in 

- praise of the law; says there has been few arrests 
under it, but the effect is all that could be desired. 
\t Evanston, a suburb of Chicago, where the ordi- 
nance has been in effect only a few weeks, it is re- 
ported that from the first it has practically enforced 
itself, 


for parents to enforce home rules.” 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONSTANCY OF ATTENDANCE A REASONABLE 
REQUIREMENT. 

It is the duty of every pupil who attends a public 
school to obey all reasonable rules and regulations 
thereof, and a parent has no riglit to have his pupil 
remain in the school if he persists in willfully disre- 
carding such reasonable rules. Likewise, where there 
is no express contract, a parent by placing his son or 
daughter in a private school, as a pupil therein, im- 
pliedly agrees that he or she shall obey all reasonable 
rules and regulations of the school. Regulations re- 
quiring constaney in attendance from the scholars, for 
example, have often been held to be reasonable, and 
the desire of the parent frequently to keep his child 

home must yield to the interests of all the other 

holars in the school of whieli his child is a member. 
So declares the supreme judicial court of Massachu- 

tts in the ease of Curry v. Lasell Seminary Co., 46 
\. EK. Rep. 110. Here, it appears, the preceptress of 

hoarding school refused to allow a young lady of 

enty, who had been in the institution six weeks, to 
pend Sunday and Monday with her mother, away 
om the scliool. although she had already been 
owed to spend three Sundays at home. The re- 
est was made by the mother, on Saturday, who, in- 

‘ting, took her daughter away with her, and kept 

until the afternoon of the following Monday. 
ereupon the young lady was refused permission to 
in longer in the school, and her mother sued to 
over the money which she had advanced for a half 
rs hoard and tuition. The decision was against 
The mother had agreed tO be bound by the con- 
tions of the catalogue, and the latter notified parents 

t their daughters were to be kept constantly in the 

oo] except at the regular recesses, or at times when 

officers of the school chose to permit absences. 
his. the court holds, was not an unreasonable regu- 
tion. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


As was anticipated, the national house of repre- 
sentatives gave but short shrift toe the Teller resolu- 
tion affirming the right of the government to pay its 
bonded debt in silver dollars. Only five hours were 
devoted to debate, and then the resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 132 yeas and 182 nays. This vote 
sharply emphasizes the division between the two 
branches of congress upon the currency question; the 
senate. by a majority of fifteen, pronounces in favor 
of one line of policy; the house by a majority of fifty 
declares against that poliev. The vote in the house 
was significant for a close drawing of party lines. In 
the senate seven Republican senators parted company 
with their party and voted with the Democratic and 
Populist senators for the Teller resolution. Had 
they voted with their party, the resolution would have 
had a majority of only a single vote. But in the 
house every Republican present, with two exceptions, 
voted against the resolution: and of these two, one, 
Mr. White of North Carolina, did not vote at all, 
while the other, Mr. Linney of the same state, voted 
with the Democrats. Of the Democratic members, 
two only. Mr. McAleer of Pennsylvania and Mr. 
Elliott of South Carolina, voted with the Republicans 
against the resolution. 

* * * 

The treaty for the annexation of Hawaii hangs fire 
in the senate, and the fact that the friends of the 
measure are in no hurry to have the vote taken indi- 
cates that they are aware that they have not the 
strength necessary to ratification. With a senate 
rent by so many divisions as the present one, it would 
he extremely diffieult to get a two-thirds vote for any 
proposition whatever: and to ratify a treaty such a 
vote is indispensable. The most trustworthy esti- 
mates which are given out show that the affirmative 
side is short two or three votes of the required num- 
her, and until the missing votes are in sight there will 
he no pressure for a vote on ratification. Tt does not 
appear that the visit of President Dole to Washing- 
ton has had any appreciable effect one way or the 
other upon the treaty. Mr. Dole has been the re- 
cipient of official attentions, as is proper, but he has 
not obtruded himself in any way, and his bearing has 
been marked bv dignity and discretion. 

. * * 

In the ordinary operations of the treasury for the 
month of January there was a deficit of about seven 
and a half million dollars. That is to say, leaving 
eut of the account the payments on account of the 
sale of the Tnion Pacific railroad, the receipts of the 
eovernment fell short of meeting the expenditures 
hy that amount. The receipts from customs go far 
to justifv the eonfidence of those who believe that 
the present tariff will produce sufficient revenue when 
it is in normal operation: the daily average of receipts 
from this source was ahout $571,000 as compared 
with $448.000 in December. The unpleasant size of 
the deficit is explained not by a shrinkage of receipts. 
but by an increase of expenditures. As compared 
with the corresponding month of last vear, the ex- 
nenditures were about six million dollars larger. 
Had the expenditures remained stationary, therefore, 
the deficit would have amounted to only one and a 
half million dollars: in January, 1897, it was about six 
million dollars. 

* + * 

This continuing gap hetween receipts and expendi- 
tures makes clear the necessity for economy: but there 
are lifferent forms of economy. and there is alwavs 
danger that congress may select the wrong place at 
which to applv the pruning knife. We have an illus- 
{ration of this in the action of the house committee 
in reducing the provision for coast defences in the 
Fortifications bill to less than one-third of the sum 
ealled for by the estimates of the war department. 
In place of the thirteen million dollars asked for, the 
house committee recommends but four million dol- 
lars. Tf this poliev is adhered to. it means a practi 

1 enspension of the work on the coast defences. 
During the last two or three vears. some progress has 
heen made in protecting the most important ports 
with defences adequate to resist modern projectiles. 
The work is nowhere complete. but it is being carried 
forward on a definite plan, which calls for a certain 


expenditure each year and aims so to apportion the 
outlay that guns shall be ready when emplacements 
are ready for them. Such a reduction as is recom- 
mended by the house committee must disarrange all 
these plans and occasion not only a serious and pos- 
sibly fatal delay, but a large loss upon the work 
already done. Fortifications are not built over night 
when an emergeney arises: and a single hostile battle- 
ship would knock to pieces more property in a few 
hours’ firing than the entire amount which the com- 
mittee seeks to save. 
* * * 

The peremptory decree of the Prussian minister of 
finanee, excluding American fruits, has caused con- 
siderable agitation. It was interpreted as the begin- 
ning of a German policy of retaliation for the pro- 
visiens of our tariff laws, and also as a political move- 
ment intended to conciliate the German agrarians 
who have been clamorous for government favors to 
ihe farmers. The harshness with which it was put in 
foree without even notifving our ambassador or giv- 
ing American shippers of fruit anv chance to secure 
admission for fruit already on the way, strengthened 
the impression of discourtesy. There has been a 
vigorous exchange of letters between our own and 
the German governments. resulting in a modification 
of the deeree. Whatever political motives may have 
prompted the original action of the Prussian govern- 
inent, it is beyond question that there is some founda- 
tien for solicitude regarding the possible transmission 
of insect pests. The San Jose “scale,” or plant bug, 
hss proven a serious scourge to American fruit 
orchards for the last six years. Tt is thought to have 
heen introduced into this country from Chili. TI 
appeared first in California and Colorado, and thence 
spread east until it has made its way into most of the 
etates in the Union. This is the pest which the 
Prussian authorities profess to dread, and there is 
reason for their dread, whatever may be said about 
the manner of their showing it. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 

Mayor Harrison of Chicago is undoubtedly going to 
take a hand in the “salary fight,” and is to be lined up 
with the grade teachers. He says so very emphatically. 


Potted plants in school have been accused of spreading 
searlet fever and doing many other serious things, but 
Chicago medical authorities declare that there is nothing 
in this latest scare. They are harmless as well as beau- 
tiful. 

Professor Wilbur S. Jackman of the Chicago normal 
is said to have declined a $4,000 position in Buffalo and 
a $3,500 in Stanford University. He is one of the most 
available men of the day, but he seems not to be available 
to any place but Chicago. 


The way in which the California State Association 
chose C. W. Childs, recently principal of the San Jose 
normal school, upon the motion of John Swett, must have 
been most gratifying to this long-time educational 
worker on the coast, as it is to his friends far and near. 


So far as we can judge, no educational visitor to New 
England has so completely and uniformly captured so 
great a variety of audiences as Professor M. V. B. O’Shea 
of the department of pedagogy, University of Wisconsin. 
His course of lectures at the normal art school was a 


grand success. 


The Atlantic Monthly for February has at last a thor- 
oughly honest and highly creditable educational article 
by Professor Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard. It has been 
unaccountable that it has been so difficult for the maga- 
zine to find educational articles creditable to the pro- 
fession and the magazine at the same time. Here is one 
that is both. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 

February 10.—English high school. Illustrated lec- 
ture on “Venetian Art and Its Influence in Spain,” for 
teachers. 

February 12.—Boston University. Fifth lecture under 
the auspices of the Twentieth Century Club, by Profes- 
sor Josiah Royce, on “Theory of the Origin of the Ideas 
of Ego and Alta.” 

February 12.—Natural history rooms. Lecture by Pro- 
fessor Barton on “Geology” every Saturday from 2 to 
4p. m. 

February 19.—Malden high school. Organization of 
the Eastern Association of Chemistry Teachers. 

February 12.—English high school. New England 
conference of educational workers. Form study, color 
and drawing at 9.30 a. m. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to cone 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 
correspondence. | 


SETTLED AT LAST. 
It is to be hereafter, by legislature edict, school board 
votes, and other enactments, Ar-kan-saw, I-o-wa, Miz- 


zou-ry, and Ill-i-noy. 
oO 


PALINDROMES. 

The following list of words may be spelled backwards 
as well as forwards: ‘Ana, bab, bib, bub, civic, dad, deed, 
deified, did, ecee, eve, ewe, gog. gig, Sag, level, madam, 
noon, otto, pap. peep, pip, pop, pup, redder, refer, repaper, 
reviver, rotator, sees, sexes, shahs, tat, tit, toot. rhe 
Boston Journal adds: “What is the matter with Han- 
nah?” ier name is also palindromical. Dr. Moxom’s 
family name is equally capable of being spelled backward. 
But can we not add to the above list? Adam's alleged 
remark to Eve, “Madam, I’m Adam,” and Napoleon's 
“Able was I ere | saw Elba,” should be barred on account 


of age. 
O 
WAR GOVERNORS. 
Please give the names of the governors of the different 


states known as the “War Governors.” J, B. ©. 

California. Leland Stanford; Connecticut, William A. 
Buckingham; Delaware, William Burton, Illinois, 
Oliver P. Morton; Iowa, Samuel J. Kirkwood; Kentucky, 
Beriah Magoflin: Maine. Israel Washburne, Jr.; Mary- 
land. Thomas Hicks; Massachusetts, John A. Andrew; 
Michigan, Austin Blair; Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey, 
Missouri, Hamilton R. Gamble; New Hampshire, 
Nathaniel 8S. Berry; New Jersey, Joel Parker; New York, 
Edwin D. Morgan; Ohio, David Todd; Pennsylvania, 
Andrew G. Curtin: Rhode Island, William Sprague; Ver- 
mont, Frederick Holbrook; West Virginia, Francis H. 
Pierpont; Wisconsin, Alexander W. Randall. 


O 


“KAS EST” IN VERGIL 


\ Boston lawyer who finds delight in tracing every 
Greek and Latin quotation to its source brought this to 
my notice recently, 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri. 

It is right to be taught by an enemy, even 

He suggested that it was in Vergil’s ‘Aeneid’ second 
book, and part of the language of the ‘“perjured Sinon,” 
who, by his lying trick, induced the unsuspecting Trojans 
to open their walls and drag the wooden horse into the 
city. Investigation, however, shows that these were the 
words of the poet Ovid. But it is not strange that they 
were attributed to Vergil, for no Latin writer used this 
formula, ‘fas est,’ more frequently than he. Let us no 
tice a few instances of its occurrence in the “Aeneid.” In 
the first book, 77th line, we have 
Mihi jussa capessere fas est 
“It is my duty to exeeute your commands.” The words 
of Aeolus when ordered by Juno to let loose the winds and 
destroy the fleet of Aneas. 

210th line, 

illi fas regna resurgere Trojae 
Here we supply est in translation. Aeneas consols his de- 
spondent companions by telling them that it will be right 
for the walls of Troy to rise again in Latium. 

Second book, lines 157-8, 

Fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere jura, 

las odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras. 
Here, too, we supply est in both sentences. Sinon says 
to the Trojans as a part of the fraudulent scheme, ‘It is 
right for me to disclose the sacred obligations of the 
Greeks. It is right for me to bring all things to right.” 

Line 402, 
Heu, nihil invitis fas quenquam fidere Divis 

“It is not right that any one should have confidence. the 
gods being against him.” 

Other instances occur in 779th line, second book: 
fourth book, lines 113, 350; fifth book, 800th line (here we 
have the full form with est); sixth book, 68d line (full 
form); 266th line (fas with sit): 568d line. est supplied: 
seventh book, 692d line, est supplied The eighth, ninth 
eleventh, and twelfth books also have instances 

R. L. Perkins Boston. 


) 
IN GOD WE ‘TRUST.’ 

\ good many questions are received at the treasury 
department,” said Director Preston of the mint, “in re 
gard to the origin of the legend, ‘In God W Trust,’ which 
Appears on nearly all of our coins. 

So far as the department records show, the first sug 
sestion for the recognition of the Deity on the coins of 
the United States was made by M R. Watkinson of Rid 
leyville, Pa, who signed himself ‘Minister of the Gospel 
ma letter dated November 13. 1861 He wrote to Secre 
farv Chase 


omewhat as follows You are probably a 


Christian. What if our republic were now shattered be- 
yond reconstruction? Would not the antiquaries of suc- 
ceeding centuries rightly reason from our past that we 
were a heathen nation? What I propose is that, instead 
of the Goddess of Liberty, we shall have next inside the 
thirteen stars a ring inscribed with the words “perpetual 
union”: within this ring the all-seeing eye, crowned with 
a halo: beneath this eye the American flag, bearing in 
its field stars equal to the number of states united; in the 
folds of the bars the words, “God, Liberty, Law.”’ This 
would make a beautiful coin, to which no citizen could ob- 
ject. This would relieve. us from the ignominy of 
heathenism. This would place us openly under the divine 
protection we have personally claimed. From my heart 
I have felt our national shame in disowning God as not 
the least of our present national disasters. To you first, 
I address a subject that must be agitated.’ 

‘Whether moved by this letter or not, it is impossible 
to say, but it is a fact that on the twentieth of November, 
just a week later, Mr. Chase sent a letter to the director 
of the mint at Philadelphia, in which he said: ‘No nation 
can be strong, except in the strength of God, or safe, ex- 
cept in his defence. The trust of our people in God should 
be declared in our national coins. You will cause a device 
to be prepared without unnecessary delay, with a motto 
ey pressing, in the fewest and tersest words possible, this 
national recognition.’ 

“It was found, however, that it did not rest within the 
province of the director of the mint to attach a new motto 
to the national coins. Congress, by a law passed in 1837, 
had prescribed what mottoes and devices might be placed 
upon the coins of the United States. The director of the 
mint accordingly got up his design for submission to the 
secretary, and through him to congress. The mottoes 
prepared were these: ‘Our Country; our God,’ and ‘God, 
Our Trust.’ These did not wholly suit Secretary Chase, 
who commented upon them as follows in a letter to the 
director of the mint: ‘Il approve your mottoes, only sug- 
gesting that the first should begin with “Our God,” 
so as to read, “Our God and Our Country,” and that the 
motto on the shield should be changed so as to read, in- 
stead of “God, Our Trust,” “In God We Trust.”’ 

\{n act was passed April 22, 1864, changing the composi- 
tion of the one-cent piece and authorizing the coinage of 
the two-cent piece, the devices of which were to be fixed 
by the director of the mint, with the-approval of the sec- 
retary of the treasury; and it was upon the two-cent 
bronze piece that the motto “In God We Trust” first ap- 
peared. By an act of March 8, 1865. it was provided that, 
in addition to the legend and device on the gold and silver 
coins of the United States, it should be lawful-for the 
director of the mint, with the approval of the secretary of 
the treasury, to place the motto ‘In God We Trust’ on such 
coins as shall admit of the inscription thereon. Under 
this act the motto was placed upon the $20, $10. and $5 
sold pieces and, in the latter part of 1865. upon the fifty 
and twenty-five-cent silver pieces. The dime does not 
now contain the legend. By the coinage act of 1873, it 
was provided that this motto should be inscribed on such 
coins as admit of it. That is » existing law. The Ene 
lish sovereign hee age mr card : = od 

g ‘ rratia’ of like im- 
port. Lincoln, in Boston Transcript. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


“VERBOS ESPANOLES.” By Professor R. D. De La 
Cortina, M. A., of the University of Madrid. Ney 
York, 44 West Thirty-fourth street: R. D. Cortina 
Cloth 222 pp. Price, $1.00. Paper, 75 cents. 

This is the fifth edition of this Spanish work, muc! 
enlarged and improved. It contains all the Castilian 
verbs: regular, irregular, defective, impersonal, and re 
flexive, conjugated in full with the prepositions follow 
ing them. The English equivalents are given, and th: 
correct pronunciation of all verbs indicated, that are lia 
ble to perplex the students, with examples to make plai! 
their use. 

The book is intended for the use of persons havin: 
some knowledge of the Spanish tongue, and is printed i) 
that language at the request of teachers in the universi 
ties and other schools. The whole arrangement is 
worked out in detail with great care. The list of verbs 
is preceded by a practical study on the formation of 
tenses, which will enable the student to master them in 
a short time. ‘The ‘Cortina method” of teaching th: 
modern languages is not only commended by teachers 
in the United States, but by those in England and in 
Spanish-speaking nations. This method was awarded 
a first prize by the department of liberal arts at the Co! 
umbian Exposition in Chicago, 1893. 





THE WOOING OF MALKATOON: COMMODUS. A 
Poem and a Play. By Lew Wallace. Illustrated }) 
Du Mond and Weguelin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 168 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Wooing is a favorite theme of writers, whether of fact 
or fiction, or prose or poetry, and as love is the poetry of 
life, a story of wooing is fittingly told in a poem. “Th 
Wooing of Malkatoon”’ is to be read and judged solely as 
a work of literary art. It describes thetriumph of Islam 
Christianity overthrown by Mohammedanism; the cros 
displaced by the crescent. 

The heroic Othman, whom Allah chose to be the great 
leader of the Osmanli and founder of the Ottoman, ix 
comes the object of the poet’s kind regard. He is “our 
friend, and the enemy of Christians. The author traces 
in a masterly manner, the beginnings of Othman’s lov 
for Malkatoon; his years of trial; his subjection of th: 
tribe which supplied the first Osmanli warriors; his vic 
tory over Christian Lord of Eskischeer; the splendid 
vision in which the Mohammedan empire was promised to 
him. Here we have an absolute novelty in English lit 
erature, and we can hardly withhold our sympathy from 
the author’s expressed views, however strong our preju 
dice against them. 

The second half of the volume is a play celebrating the 
courage of Maternus, an outlawed chieftain, who, whet 
Commodus, the Roman emperor, had sent an army to su: 
round them, conceived a gigantic enterprise to defeat him 
By way of answer and refusal to the edict of the empero! 
Maternus crossed the Alps in pursuit of his enemy, an 
would have slain him but for the treachery of his lieu 
tenant. 

There are many noteworthy passages both in the poem 
and in the play that will attract attention and interest 
the reader. Each of the twelve fine, full-page illustra 
tions is distinctive and full of meaning. The book 
printed and bound in the highest style of the art. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY. By Carlton 
C. Curtis, Ph.D., of Columbia University. New York 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 359 pp 
(7x10.) Price, $3.00. 

Not often does any science have oceasion to welcom: 
so clear, complete, masterly a book as this introduction 
to the study of botany. Few men can do two things 
equally well at the same time, but Dr. Curtis has produced 
a great work, which opens the way skillfully to the most 
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Important Announcement. 





in any text-book of the subject. 
Suggestive questions for pupils to discuss. 


method of treatment, 


OUTSIDE READINGS : 


Harte’s Thankful Blossom ; 
Hugh Wynne. 


as a means of increasing their 





More and better Illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared 
Carefully selected lists of books for supplementary reading. 
Introductory chs pter of hints to teachers, iMuminating the author's 


Notes throughout the text explanatory of general statements. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS. 


The Revolution, the Confederation, 
and the Constitution. 


Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History, VI. and VII.; 
Bancroft’s United States, III.; Fiske’s American Revolution; Hildreth’s United 
States, II. and III.; Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution; 14 


FICTION: Cooper’s Lionel Lincoln; Henty’s True to the Old Flag; Cooper’s Spy ; 
Cooper’s Pilot ; Simms’s Partisan ; Mitchell’s 
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113. England Tries to Control American Commerce. — In the 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries European countries planted colonies 


GORDY’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATE 


Crown 8vo. 480 pages. $1.00, net. 


Among the many features which contribute to the general excellence of the book, a few may be briefly mentioned as follows 


development. 





lesson. 
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scientific study of all phases of botany, and he has, at the 
same time, given, in remarkable form, a book through 
which any scholarly-inclined youth can master the sub- 
ject for himself. It is an introduction to the scientific 
study of botany, and, at the same time, an introduction to 
the life of a botanist. 

The whole atmosphere of the book is that of the labora- 
tory, while its tone is that of the naturalist. Research 
for definite facts, admiration from affection for nature are 
wonderfully blended. Simplicity in outfit and complete- 
ness of information go hand in hand. Burroughs and 
(roodale can but be alike enthusiastic. 


THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH 
George B. Adams of Yale University. 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Professor George Burton Adams is one of the historians 
of whose skill and spirit American scholarship is justly 
proud. By instinet he is careful as to facts, by training 
he is patient in research, while his tastes lead him to pre- 
sent history clearly, concisely, and graphically. It is not 
un easy matter to present the growth of the French nation 
from the days of the Gaul, before the Franks, down to the 
present time. Few men with ample historical knowledge 
if the ages to be covered would attempt it, and I know of 
no other who would who could do it asesatisfactorily as 
it is here done by Professor Adams. Who can estimate 
he service rendered students and busy men by this suc- 
essful accomplishment of such a task? 


NATION. By 
New York: The 
Illustrated. 


"HE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol. LI., Completing 
the Work. By Justin H. McCarthy, M. P. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 697 pp. Price, $1.50. 
The merits of the work were fully set forth by the Jour- 
al’s notice of the first volume. Mr. McCarthy is one of 

the few men who can make history entertaining and 

\uthentic at the same time, charming, without being 
Ossipy. He combines in a rare degree facility in expres- 
n with a judicial mind in weighing events, their causes 
nd effects. 

This volume commences with the events immediately 
eceeding the fall of the Bastille, and ends with the close 
the constituent assembly. It not only gives a highly 
'eresting and picturesque account of the exciting events 
m July 14, 1789, to September 3, 1791, but it shows a 
cere desire to be impartial, and carefully summarizes 
flicting reports of disputed events. The best feature 
the book is that it presents an orderly narration, with- 
lessening one’s sense of the confusion of the times. 
reader obtains a crisp, bird's-eye view of the period, 
yet hears the tumult of passions which impels the 
rs. The style, however, in which the book is written 
hat of the parliamentary orator rather than of the his- 
an, and there is a frequent tendency to repetition, es- 
ally in the matter of conclusions and judgments. 
he author’s treatment of Mirabeau is broad and feat 
and may be summed up in the words, “Souls like his 
'e seen in all their nakedness, and their very vices 


} 


need not fear the light, for they have at least a redeeming 
quality of grandeur. He was the greatest figure that the 
Revolution produced, the greatest man of his country and 
his time.” 


By Hon. J. W. For- 
Company. 144 pp. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. 
tescue. New York: Macmillan 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a pretty little book, written expressly for a lad of 
nine years, yet one which will be interesting to years 
either side of that. The little red deer starts life as a 
calf in the first chapter in one of the forest tracts of Eng- 
land. As we read on, the little calf wandering about with 
his mother, and endeavoring to keep out of reach of the 
hound, makes many friends, such as Old Bunny, Cock- 
Pheasant, Vixen, and the little Salmon. He grows to a 
pricket, or a two-year-old, and his mother is lost in a 
chase by the hounds. And as the pricket grows to a gal- 
lant staz, the young reader’s interest grows with each 
page, and he learns more natural history than from a 
study of scientific facts. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. By Mary Fisher. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 300 pp. Price, $1.25. 
The author has selected for her group of French critics 

Edmond Scherer, Ernest Bersot, Saint-Mare Gerordin, 
Ximenes Doudan, and Gustave Planche. She introduces 
this group because they are worthy of the world’s honor, 
and because it gives her opportunity to do justice to a side 
of French literature which has been unrecognized by the 
reading world outside of France. The book is devoted to 
the study of the works of these authors. 

These critics differ much in temperament, character, 
and form of expression, still there is a remarkable uni- 
formity in their literary judgments. The book is 
scholarly and well written, and will be appreciated by all 
students of literature. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. By John Oliver Hobbs. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 405 pp. 

We are in doubt whether the author of this love story 
had in mind when he named his book a school for saints 
to attend or a school in which to transform sinners into 
saints. But we presume that the latter is the proper 
construction. Indeed, if the experience of a life which 
encounters every difficulty and trial, meets with every 
kind of disappointment, and endures every kind of suf- 
fering, except a guilty conscience, is calculated to make 
a saint, Robert Orange must have become one. So of 
others who shared his experience, but, beyond this infer- 
ence, we cannot decide the question. 


CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. By Silas Farmer 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 135 pp 
This work presents a class of Christian testimonies 
worthy of special note. The witnesses called to testify 


are the great and noble of many nationalities, vocations, 
and pursuits, and they all agree upon the essential points 
touching the truth and importance of Christianity rhe 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and social development, 
with a lucid presentation of the powerful inflaence exerted by 
routes and modes of travel, soil and climate. 

Prominence given to characteristics of our great national leaders, 

Emphasis on the importance of the West and South in our national 


Pupils are led throughout to form high ideals of social duty. 


1. What complaints did we make against England about searching American vessels and 
impressing American seamen? What complaints did England enter against us ? 
2. How did England and France injure American commerce ? 
purpose in securing the passage of the Embargo Act ? 
How did it affect American commerce ? 
Learn well the story of the Star Spangled Banner’s origin, and then memorize the 


poem. Read again and again Drake’s American Flag and Holmes’s Old Ironsides. | 
To the Teacher. | 
The The purpos s of the recitation should include more thana te tof memory; they | 


Recitation. Should include a comparison and discussion of facts acquired in the preparation of the 
At the beginning of the recitation a topic should be named and the pupil 
required to recite upon it without question or comment from the teacher. 
method, ¢f fer sisted in, will inevitably develop fluency and readiness of expression. 
Teachers ask too many questioas — questions that seriously interfere with the flow cof 
thought and with its free express on. 
rious defect of the average recitation. ‘The best work lies in helping the pupil to get 
definite ideas and then to give these ideas clear expression in well connected senten- 
ces. He will thus acquire more available knowledge and better mental training 
through the acquisition of this knowledge. 
and the logical faculty will each receive good training. 





| 
Now Ready. | 
| 
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To the Pupil. 





What was Jefferson’s 
What was the Embargo ? 


Such a 


Such interference is w thout doubt the most se- 


In other words, the language faculty 








author has not only given their names and a biographer’s 
statement, but he has given the very language by which 
they expressed their convictions. Condensed biographies 
of each are given, which add much to the strength and 
force of their testimony. 


A GIRL’S ORDEAL. By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. Philadel- 
phia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 413 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Up to the age of sixteen or eighteen, the only experi- 
ence which had disturbed Constance Reade, our heroine, 
was the loss of her mother, but from this time she had to 
encounter ordeals which proved the severest tests of 
courage, strength, patience, and conscience. To appre- 
ciate the story and the lesson it teaches, it must be read in 
all its details, and it will well pay the reading. 


HER PLACE IN THE WORLD. 
las. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 355 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is a story of absorbing interest. The characters 

are all strongly drawn and attractive. The book will in- 
terest the general reader, but it appeals especially to 
young women, for whose inspiration and help it was writ- 
ten. Its aim is to enable each one to find her place in the 
world. 


By Amanda M. Doug- 


THE PRINCESS. Maynard’s English Classic Series 
No. 195-196. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. New York: 
Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 147 pp. Price, 24 cents. 

This charming poem by Lord Tennyson is given an at- 
tractive setting through good type and paper, and is 
neatly bound in cloth. The biographical sketch and the 
recital of the story of ‘‘The Princess” are valuable. The 
“notes” are for use, and not for show. This is a series as 
creditable for the library as it is usable in the school. 


A STUDY IN SCHOOL SUPERVISION AND MAIN- 
TENANCE. By Henry C. Fellows, Ph.D. Topeka, 
Kan.: Crane & Co. Cloth. 173 pp. 

Of all the books upon the subject of supervision and 
school administration, this is the most complete and up 
to-date in its information, and the most serviceable for 
reference. Whatever Dr. Fellows has put his pen to has 
been a credit tothe man and a benefit to the profession 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘A Book about Shakespeare.”’ By J.N. M’Ilwraith. New York 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 

‘‘ Language Lessors.’ By Charles De Garmo, New York: Werner 
School Book Company 

“A New Astronomy.” By David P. Todd. Price, $1.°0. New York 
American Book Company 

“The Whirlpool.” By George Gissing Price, $1.25 New York 


Frederick A. Stokes Company 

‘*Zschokke’s Der Zerbrochne Krug.’’ Edited by Edward S, Joynes 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co, 

‘*Horace Mann.” By B. A. Hinsdale Price, $1.00 New York 
Charles Scribner's Sons 


‘An Introdnetion to American Literature.” By Henry 8S. Coast 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

‘Common School Literature By J. Willis Westlake Philadel 
phia: Christopher Sower Company 

“The New Puritanism,” Price, $1 New York: Fords, Howard 
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Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, 


Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 


Springfield, 


preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 


ant acidulated drink when properly 


diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


s,eware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
February 11: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents Association, Boston. 
February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
February 26: Classical and High Schoo! 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, III. 

March 30-31: Central _Nebraska ‘Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-138: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

WATERVILLE. The $50,000 necessary 
to be raised by subscription for Colby Uni 
versity to secure $10,000, conditionally 
given by the Baptist Educational Society 
of America, has been secured. It is now 
expected that two college buildings will be 
erected this season—a chemical laboratory 
and a building for the use of young 
women students , 

BRUNSWICK. President Hyde of 
sowdoin College, who has been studying 
university problems in Europe for the past 
six months, has returned to his work in 
the college, it is said, with a strong Ameri 
can bias. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. President Tucker stated 
in his address at the recent Dartmouth 
alumni meeting in Boston that more stu 
dents from Massachusetts were members 
of Dartmouth College than in any other 
college except Harvard. He also stated 
that the college has received, within the 
last two years, donations to the amount of 
$500,000. He does not believe in shorten 
ing the college course. or “poing cross 
lots” to professional life, as he expressed 
it. Plans for the physical laboratory, 
the gift of the late Charles T. Wilder to 
Dartmouth College, are completed, and the 
work on the superstructure has been al- 
ready begun The building will cost 
$55,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The second annual course of 
lectures on “Historie Art and Its Applica- 
tion to Public School Instruction” was 
opened by James F. Hopkins in the hall of 
the English high school on the evening of 
January 27, to be continued every Thurs 
day during the season After nearly 
three years’ trial, medica] inspection in the 
schools of this city is pronounced a grati 
fying success. This pioneer work was in 
augurated by Dr. Samuel H. Durgin, chair- 
man of the city board of health. The pro- 


‘*CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTH.NG SYRI P should always 
be used for children teeth ng It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea 25 cts.a bottle: 


cess is as follows: The city is divided into 
fifty districts. Tach visitor has from one 
to five schools under his charge. And 
thus a systematic daily inspection of every 
public and parochial school in Boston is 
secured. Every teacher in the building is 
required to report to the head master 
every child who seems to be ailing. The 
master reports these cases to the medical 
examiner, and personal examination fol- 
lows. If the case requires a withdrawal 
from the school, the teacher sends the 
child home with a full statement of the 
facts. If ill, yet not sick enough to re- 
quire his absence from the school, still the 
case is reported to parents. The good re- 
sults of this oversight and precaution is 
seen in preserving the health of individual 
pupils, and in protecting the school from 
the introduction of contagious diseases, 
which so often breaks up the school and 
forces an unseasonable vacation. This 
system and its beneficial operation have 
attracted much attention in other cities, 
and it has been adopted in New York. with 
the same gratifying results, and Provi- 
dence, R. I., is about to adopt it. -The 
annual report of the school committee for 
1897 records the following facts: The 
number of children in Boston between five 
and fifteen years of age was 81,947: of 
these, 61.850 attended the public schools, 
and 12,272 attended private schools. The 
number of regular schools was 658: spe- 
cial, 20. Regular teachers, 1.681: special, 
229. The cost per pupil, $26.07, being 
twenty-eight cents more than last year. 
The report explains, at length, the action 
of the committee in attempting to regulate 
the salaries to be paid male and female 
teachers, the old salary schedule not being 
satisfagtory, especially to the women as- 
sistants. The matter of equalizing the 
salaries paid the two sexes for doing the 
same work is not vet disposed of, but 
must, sooner or later, be definitely settled. 
The report treats of the appointment of 
instructors, and expresses the hope that 
the proposed high sehool commercial 
course will be put into effect September, 
IS98. Gratifying progress is reported in 
drawing, music, and physical training. 

The twenty-fifth annual reunion and din 
ner of the Association of the Sons of 
Brown University in Boston and vicinity 
was held at the Tuileries on the evening 
of January 26. About 130 of the alumni 
were present, President F. W. Draper in 
the chair. Rev. E. L. Clarke was elected 
president for the year 1898. At least 250 
of Dartmouth College alumni attended the 
thirty-third annual banquet of the asso 
ciation at the Vendome on the evening of 
January 26, and their social meeting. din- 
ner, and speech-making awakened a lively 
interest, and their merry-making lasted 
till midnight. Dr. Arthur Little was 
elected president of the association for the 
ensuing year. At the Eastern Associa 
tion of Physics Teachers, held at the 
United States hotel January 29, addresses 
were delivered by Professor L. C. Chan 
dler, editor of the Astronomical Journal. 
and Dr. D. P. Todd, professor of astronomy 
in Amherst College. Subject of the first, 
“The Discovery of the Laws Governing 
the Variation of the Earth's Latitude’: 
of the second, “Astronomy in the Second- 
ary Schools.” The following officers were 
elected: President, Charles F. Warner 
Cambridge: vice-president, A. B. Kim- 
ball, Worcester: secretary, John W. 
Hutchins, Malden; treasurer, H. J. Chase. 
Newton; executive committee. the above 
and J. ©. Packard of Brookline. M. W. 
Powers of Roxbury, and F. M. Gillev of 
Chelsea. The phenomenal growth of the 
Institute of Technology, Boston's great 
school of science, makes necessary an in 
crease of accommodations. Hence a new 
building will be at once erected on Trinity 
place, adjoining the present building of the 
school, and facing the lot behind the 
Museum of Fine Arts, in the rear of 
Trinity place. The building will add one 
fourth to present accommodations. Sinee 
1865, when the school started, five build 
ings have been put up, and the increase of 
students has been from seventy-two, at 
first, to 1,198 now in attendance. The 
seventieth annual mid-year meeting of 
Chauncy Hall “Schoolboys” was held in 
Association hall on the afternoon of Janu 
ary 28 \ large gathering of graduates. 
parents, and friends enjoyed the interest 
ing exercises, as announced on pro 
gramme. Principal Taylor presided. and 
after the pupils had performed their part 
introduced B. C. Clark, president of the 
alumni, and Colonel A. N. Sampson and 
Professor Beals of Harvard law school, 
who addressed the audience. Other 
speakers followed after the banquet 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells gave a re ception 
Thursday, January 27, to Professor M V. 
O’Shea of the Wisconsin University 
Milton Bradley of Springfield delivered an 





The story is told of a young married wo 
man, who asked another young married 
woman how she managed to get along so 
amicably with her husband. The answer 
was, ‘‘I feed the brute—his stomach with 
food and his mind with flattery.’’ HEvena 
man will have to admit that this young wo 
man had solved about two-thirds of the art 
of making the average man happy. The 
other third consists of keeping his body in 
such condition that he will enjoy his food 
and his mind in such condition that he will 
be susceptible to flattery. It isn’t much use 
to put tempting food before a man who 
hasn’t an appetite. It doesn’t pay to lavish 
smiles on a man whose nerves are racked 
and overworked. 

The average man pays very little attention 
to his health, and won't take medicine of 
his own accord until ke is flat on his back 
A shrewd wife will keep an eye on her hus 
band’s welfare in this respect, and when 
she sees that he is bilious or suffering from 
indigestion, or is generally out of sorts, will 
see that he resorts to that most wonderful 
of all invigorators, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It is the best of all 
appetite - sharpeners, blood - makers and 
flesh-builders. It corrects all disorders of 
the digestion and makes the liver active 
and the blood pure. It tones the nerves 
and cures all cases of nervous exhaustion 
and prostration. It cures 98 per cent. of all 
cases of consumption, bronchial, throat and 
kindred ailments. Medicine dealers sell it 

Mrs. Rebecca F. Gardner, of Grafton, York Co 
Va., writes: ‘‘I was so sick with dyspepsia that I 
could not eat anything for over four month I 
thought I was going to die. I weighed only * 
pounds. Itook two bottles of the ‘Golden Med 
ical Discovery.’ I am now as well as ever and 
weigh 125 pounds.”’ 

For constipation —Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, 


address on “Various Forms of Engraving” 
at Miss Poulsson’s, 96 Chestnut street. 
William M. Davis has just completed a 
course of eight interesting lectures on 
“Geography,” given Saturdays at 9.45 
a. m. before the Lowell institute. 

Superintendent W. H. Small’s first re 
port gives much satisfaction in Chelsea, 
his new field, and well it may, for it is an 
admirable document. 

ROXBURY. Some 250 of the members 
of the Roxbury High School Asscciation 
were present on the evening of January 22 
at their annual reunion. Reminiscences 
of school days were called, and a genuine 
good time was enjoyed. 

CHICOPEE. Superintendent Brodeur’s 
recent report to the school committee 
gives some interesting facts. There are 
600 more pupils in attendance upon the 
schools than there were two years ago; 
seventeen more schoolrooms, and eighteen 
more teachers. Within this time, two new 
schoolhouses have been built, containing 
eight schoolrooms. During the last half 
of the last school year, 250 pupils were 
given an extra opportunity to advance 
more rapidly than their fellows, and, as a 
result, 200 of these have earned a double 
promotion and have gained a year. This 
means an inerease of 200 years of educa- 
tional opportunity gained in our city in 
one year. The policy to-day in the Chico- 
pee schools is that no pupil shall be kept 
back merely that he may mark time with 
his less-ambitious neighbors. More than 
$17,000 have been spent during the last 
thirteen years for the education of those 
who attend the evening schools, mostly 
foreigners. The methods of teaching are 
constantly improving in these schools. 
Half the teachers employed the last year 
had had experience in day school, and sev- 
eral of them were teachers also in the day 


schools of Chicopee. The report reflects 
great credit upon the superintendent, 
school board, and teachers, and gives 


cheering encouragement as to the future 
of the schools in this community. 

WELLESLEY. The Athletic Associa- 
tion of Wellesley College numbers 254, 
several of whom are members of the fac- 
ulty. Golf has been the favorite play this year. 

SALEM. The school board met on the 
evening of January 17, and organized by 
electing Henry C. Leach president, and Al- 
fred B. Brown secretary. 

DEDHAM. “Means for Professional 
Improvement” was the subject of an in- 
teresting address by John T. Prince before 
the teachers of the Dedham schools in the 
high school hall January 28 

CHELSEA. Randall J. Condon has 
been re-elected superintendent for the 


year. The school committee have recom- 
mended two new schoolhouses for th: 
present year. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. Robert C. Metcal| 
addressed the Congregational Union at th: 
Unitarian church January 18 on “Thy 
Duty of the Public Schools.”- 

Miss Benfy, the most brilliant reader in 
America to-day, gave an evening of recita 
tions at the Quincey Mansion schoo! 
Quincey, on February 4. Miss Benfy j 
both a genius and a master in her art. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Superintendent G. A. Stuart of New 
Britain, Ct., has prepared a course of study 
in history that is attracting much atten 
tion. In the lowest grades the teachers 
begin with stories read or told inculcating 
the spirit of kindness and generosity and 
unselfishness, the teachers not always 
making it a point to bring out a moral, but 
letting the pupils discover it themselves 
It is also the aim of these stories to incul 
cate politeness of speech and action, the 
effect of cowardice in not standing for the 
right, ete. It is also the aim to make th: 
children in this lowest grade love their 
own land, and hence concrete illustrations 
are given by the stories of “Hiawatha,” of 
the Indians and their characteristics and 
customs, of Columbus, the Pilgrims, 
Thanksgiving and Fourth of July, with 
the lives of Washington and Lincoln. In 
the third grade the child is given an idea 
of the most important events in Ameri- 
ean history, and study the lives of th: 
greatest men in this country. Quite a 
study is made in this grade of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. In the fourth grade the 
difference between the settlers in New 
England and Virginia is brought out, and 
a review is made, in a way, of the English 
French, Spanish, and Dutch discoveries 
in this country. In the fifth grade a gen 
eral idea of American history is taught 
with the settlement of the country, Euro 
pean commerce, and the disposition of the 
four discovering nations, special attention 
being given to the kind of settlers the) 
made. The wars of the country will b« 
touched on briefly, and the great inven 
tions will be taken up, In the sixth grad: 
Montgomery’s history is brought into use 
and gone over asa whole. In the seventh 
grade the regular and systematic study of 
EKegleston’s history is begun and carried 
through the Revolutionary War. In the 
eighth grade this history is finished, and 
Fiske’s and Morey’s histories taken up 
In the ninth grade the study of histor) 
will be carried on by means of books of 
reference. 

STAMFORD. The fourth series of edu 
cational lectures, under the auspices of the 
teachers of the publie schools, are being 
given at stated times in this city. The 
two first, by Messrs. John Fiske and Wil- 
liam Winter, have already been delivered 
The lecturers yet to be heard are Booker 
‘l’. Washington, Professor Winchester 
President Hall, Professor Woodrow Wi! 
son, and Dr. Henry Van Dyke. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The College Women 
Club of New York is doing a great work in 
aiding ambitious young women of abilit) 
but of limited means, in their efforts to se 
cure a liberal education.——Three new 
donations of valuable machinery for thé 
mechanical laboratories of Columbia 
University have been made, costing more 
than $13,000. The number of students re 
ceiving free tuition through scholarship: 
in the institution is 217, out of a total 
registration of 2,185. And twenty-sis 
men hold fellowships worth $500 a year. 

GREATER NEW YORK. Among tli 
veteran teachers of this city, Charles Rile) 
Abbot of Brooklyn holds a very prominent 


$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 
Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


-A feature of the February number of 
the North American Review is the article 
on “American Interests in China,” by Gen- 


eral James H. Wilson. Frances M. Ab- 
bott has an entertaining essay on “A Com- 
parative View of the Woman Suffrage 
Movement.” <A. F. Weber treats of the 
co-operative societies and their credit in 
Europe. “Is Our Educational System 
Top-Heavy?” asks Elliott Flower, while 
the Hon. Charles S. Fairchild deals with 
‘The Monetary Commission and _ Its 
Work” ina paper of nationalimport. The 
birthday of Abraham Lincoln lends timeli- 
ness to the reminiscences of ‘‘Lincoln’s 
Skill as a Lawyer,” by James L. King of 
Kansas Under the title of ‘‘The Crisis of 
Civil Service Reform,” H. T. Newcomb 
discusses the growth and development of 
this widespread system, while in “Rail- 
roads versus Canals,” J. A. Latcha pre- 
sents an array of facts and figures of com- 
mercial importance. A consideration of 
“The Chinaman in American Politics” is 
by Charles Frederick Holder, and in ‘‘Rec- 
ollections of the Civil War,’’ Sir William 
Howard Russell, LL.D. (“Bull Run Rus- 
sell’) is presented the first part of a se- 
ries of most entertaining sketches of that 
eventful period. Other topics interest- 
ingly treated are: “The Consumers’ 
Label,” by Mrs. Maud Nathan; ‘Wane of 
Narcotic Inebriety in America,’ by J. B. 
Mattison, M. D.; and ‘An Appeal to 
Womanhood,” by Edith Roberts. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single copy, 5U cents. New 
York: 8 East Fourteenth street. 


President David Starr Jordan opens 
the February number of Appletons’ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly with a paper on ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Mind.’’ Henry Lincoln 
Clapp, under the title “School Gardens,” 
gives an account of an interesting experi- 
ment in one of the Boston grammar 
schools. “‘The United States Forest Re- 
serves” are discussed by Charles D. Wal- 
cott. The great importance of federal 
supervision is shown. The _ thirteenth 
chapter of Professor Ripley’s series on 
“Racial Geography” is entitled ‘Modern 
Social Problems,” and is in the nature of a 
summing up and general review of the pre- 
ceding chapters. “The Scientific Progress 
of the Closing Century,” by Professor 
Ludwig Buchner, gives a brief general ac- 
count of one of the most fertile periods of 
human history. Herbert Spencer's reply 
to Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture ap 
pears under the title ‘“Kvolutionary 
Kthies.” “What Is Property is the title 
Gt David A. Weils’ tifteenth chapter. Mrs. 
Bernard's concluding paper on “Feet and 
Hands” is interesting. ‘“‘ducation in the 
Animal Kingdom” is the title of an article 
by M. Charles Letourneau. Kate Kingsley 
Ide discusses the science of houseke ping, 
under the title, “The Primary Social Set 
tiement.” The Sketeh this month is of 
Charies D, Walcott, dircetor of the United 
States Geological Survey. “Subeonscious 
impressions” and “kdteaition as a Factor 
in Evolution are the subjeets of this 
month’s editorials. Price, tifty cents a 
number; $5.00 a year. New York: D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 


Seribner’s Magazine for February has 


some very valuable articles. Among them 


are: ‘‘The Police Control of a Great Elec 
tion,’ by Police Commissioner Avery J. 
Andrews; “The Naval Campaign of ‘1776 
on Lake Champlain,” by Captain Mahan: 
and Senator Lodge's “Story of the Revu- 
lution” is continued, with an account of 
“The Second Congress and the Siege of 
Boston.” In describing the battle of 
Bunker Hill, he reveals a fascinating 
power ol narrative 
brings the 


Senator Lodge 
hearer to the 
modern man than it has ever been before, 
The historical pictures by Pyle, Peixotto, 
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Yohn, and other expert artists add to this 
impression of reality. The other articles 
worthy of special mention are; ‘Red 
Rock—A Chronicle of Reconstruction,” 
chapters 4 to 7, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
illustrated; ‘‘Silverspot,’”’ the story of a 
crow, by Ernest Seton Thompson, illus- 
trations by the author; ‘‘A Book-Lover’s 
Wish,” a poem, by Clinton Scollard; “The 
Key of the Fields,’’ a story, by Mary Tap- 
pan Wright; “Fire with Fire,” a poem, 
py Charlotte Perkins Stetson; “The Un- 
quiet Sex,” fourth paper, “The Case of 
Maria,” by Helen Watterson Moody; 
“dhe Comrades,” a poem, by Julia C. R. 
Dorr; “His Serious Doubts,” a story, by 
William Maynadier Browne; The Point 
ot View: “the Sheep andthe Goats,” 
“Experiments in Unreality,’ ‘Domesti- 
cated Nervousness’; The Field of Art: 
“ISnglish Movements in Decorative Art.” 
Price, $3.00 per year; single copy, 25 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner's 
pons. 


Rev. Edward G. Porter sums up the 
new studies concerning the Cabots in the 
February number of the New England 
Magazine. The value of his story is in- 
creased by a great number of maps, 
charts, portraits, and pictures of the new 
monuments. The next important illus- 
trated article is a study by John E. Ben- 
nett of the ‘“‘New England Influences in 
California.” The city of Holyoke, Mass., 
is chosen for treatment in this numver. 
‘‘here are few New England cities as large 
as Holyoke which are so young. Mr. 
Kirtland is the author, and the article is 
fully illustrated. The article on “Ancient 
amd Modern Highways,” by Charles Livy 
Whittle, will tind many readers. “The 
tiome of a Highland Noble’ is an account 
by Henry C. Shelley of the famous old 
castle of the Argylls near Inverary in 
Scotiand. ‘there are two capital short 
stories in this number of the magazine, 
and there are several interesting poems by 
k.dith M. ‘thomas and others. Mr. Mead, 
in his Editor's Table, takes up the ques- 
tion of the relation of street railways to 
municipalities. Price, $8.00 a year; singie 
copy, Ze cents. Boston: Warren F. Kel- 
logg. 

With its February issue the Forum 
completes its twenty-fourth volume, which 
shows a manifest advance when compared 
with many of its predecessors, The lead- 
ing articie in the current number is con- 
tributed by the president of the Interna- 
‘(ional Geographical Congress, Sir Clements 
K. Markham, K. C, B., on “Antarctic Ex- 
ploration and Its Importance.” The 
other articies are: ‘‘Dangerous Defects of 
Our Electoral System: A Remedy,” II., by 
Hon. J. G. Carlisle; “‘The Relation of Pro- 
duction to Productive Capacity,” II., by 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright; ‘‘Whence Came 
the American Indians?” by Major John W. 
Powell, Bureau of American Ethnology; 
“The True Meaning of the New Sugar 
Tariff,” by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, depart- 
ment of agriculture; “Britain’s Exploita- 
tion of the Nile Valley,” by Hon. Frederic 
C. Penfield, late United States diplomatic 


agent in Keypt; * The Condition of the 
American Working Class: How Can It Be 
Benefited?” by Frank K. Foster; “Side 


Lights on Postal Reform,” by Orville J. 
Victor Corn and Cotton-Seed: Why the 
Price of Corn Is Low,” by C. Wood Davis: 
and “Alexis de Tocqueville’s ‘Recollec- 
tions’ and Self-Revelations,” by Karl 
Blind. Price, $3.00 a year; 35 ce nts a 
copy. New York: The Forum Publishing 
Company, 111 Fifth avenue. 


The Bookman, an illustrated literary 
monthly, for February contains American, 
Kuglish, and miscellaneous comment, 
With portraits of eminent authors. It 
alms to be a literary history of the times. 
and, under its several departments, pre- 

ents vivid conceptions of the living ora- 
tors of the world. The Bookman notes the 
rise of new authors, and furnishes bio- 
graphical facts of interest concerningthem 
and their work, accompanied with por- 
traits when these are accessible. Reviews 
of New Books; Novel Notes; Bookman’s 
Table. Under this survey of the month's 
publications the more important and 
prominent books are reviewed at length 
over the names of competent critics, care- 
fully chosen with a view to securing a just 


and sympathetic criticism of the subject. 
The Bookman is published on the twenty- 
fifth of each month. It will be sent, post- 
paid, for one year on receipt of $2.00, and 
is for sale at 25 cents per copy. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 


—Outing for February is a readable and 
finely illustrated number. Among the 
contents are: “Snipe Shooting in the 


Hammock Lands,” by George B. Mallon; 
“Australian Aboriginal Sports in Wood- 
craft,’ by Colonel John F. Hobbs; 
“Modern Ice Yachts,” by H. P. Ashley; 
“Tobogganing,” by Ed. W. Sandys; “Win- 
ter Work with the Camera,” by Dr. John 
Nicol; “A Week with the Singhalese,”’ by 
E. M. Allaire; “The Revival of Falconry,” 
by Charles Turner; “The Airedale Ter- 
rier,’ by W. H. Huntington; “Self-De- 
fence with a Cane,” by Justin Bonnafons; 
“From Chicago to San _ Francisco 
Awheel,” by Margaret de Long; “Fox 
Hunting in the South,” by Hanson Hiss; 
and the usual editorials, records, and 
poems. 


-The Catholic World Magazine for 
February has an able article*by Rev. Mor- 
gan M. Sheedy on ‘“‘Secular Education,” in 
which he takes the position that religious 
education is the country’s only bulwark 
against the encroaching wave of socialism, 
and that it is a duty ‘‘to educate children 
in such a way as to fix religious truths in 
the youthful mind.” He claims that such 
instruction can only be given by an almost 
entire change of policy and practice on the 
question of religious teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. New York. 





MAGAZINES REOEIVED. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine for February; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. 

New England Magazine for February; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston. 

The Century Magazine for February ; terms, $4.00 
a year. New York. 

Popular Science: Monthly for February; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Education tor February; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston. 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICS 
TEACHERS. 





The first meeting of the E. A. P. T. for 
the year was held at the United States 
hotel on Saturday, January 29, 1898. 

This association was organized by eigh- 
teen teachers of physics at Hotel Thorn- 
dike, Boston, on February 2, 1895, to pro- 
mote the attainment of greater efficiency 
in the teaching of physics in secondary 
schools. The cardinal features of the 
plan are as follows: Entire freedom of de- 
bate on questions of method, short papers 
based on practical experience in science 
teaching, and frequent visits to the better 
modern laboratories. 

The success of the association and the 
growing interest taken in its meetings is 
abundant proof that its organization was 
timely, and all enthusiastic teachers of 
laboratory physics in secondary schools 
are cordially invited to join the associa- 
tion. 

Before dinner the business meeting was 
called, and, in the absence of President 
Rollins of New York City, Vice-President 
Allen of New Bedford presided. The 
members discussed the question, “Shall 
an effort be made to extend the member- 
ship of the I. A. P. T. outside of New Eng- 
land?’ and elected the following officers: 
President, Charles F. Warner, Cambridge; 
vice-president, A. B. Kimball, Worcester; 
secretary, John W. Hutchins, Malden; 
treasurer, H. J. Chase, Newton; executive 
committee, consisting of the above and J. 
C. Packard, Brookline, M. S. Power, Rox- 
bury, and F. M. Gilley, Chelsea. After 
dinner, to which twenty-six sat down, all 
listened to an address on “The Discovery 
of the Laws Governing the Variation of 
the Earth’s Latitude,” by Professor Seth 
C. Chandler, editor of the Astronomical 
Journal. In the course of his remarks, in 
which he explained the theory of the in- 
consistency of the pole, he said that if 
Peary and Nansen had known of this 
theory, they might have calculated to 
strike the pole with more accuracy, as this 
inconsistency probably accounted for 
their fat#ure to discover the pole. He 
also showed the remarkable degree of ac- 
curacy which was obtained from astro- 
nomical measurements. He was followed 
by David P. Todd, Ph.D., professor of as- 
tronomy in Amherst College, and author 
of “A New Astronomy for the Secondary 
Schools.” He described at length the 
laboratory method of instruction as ap- 
plied to astronomy in his new treatise, and 
insisted that pupils should themselves 
make observations and be shown how to 
calculate the results and make the simpler 
sort of deductions from them. 


A PLUCKY MOTHER. 


A critical moment for mother and child! 

The mother had thoughtlessly started 
across the long trestle with her child in 
her arms. She had not thought of danger 
until the train came thundering down upon 
her. A New York newspaper tells the 
story of her escape by her own prompt and 
plucky action. She slipped between the 
ties and her feeble strength just enabled 





her to support herself and child until help 
arrived. 

How many mothers there are who are 
holding on to life with scarcely enough 
strength to support their own feeble bod- 
ies, vainly endeavoring to perform their 
duties to their children, when they find it 
almost impossible to drag through their 
weary and monotonous routine of daily 
cares. Women who, through ignorance or 
neglect of their own specially delicate or- 
ganism, have become old and worn-out 
before they have scarcely begun life and 
who, if they do not promptly seek relief 
in the right remedy, are doomed to spend 
the remainder of their years in endless 
torture and helpless invalidism. 

For a woman who finds herself on the 
down-grade to broken health and feels that 
she is no longer the vivacious, youthful 
woman she was, who is nervous, fretful 
and easily discouraged, there is a medicine 
which she may take with the absolute as- 
surence that she will soon regain her form 
er cheerfulness and good health. This 
great medicine is known as Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. It is without doubt 
well and favorably known to a larger num- 
ber of people throughout every state and 
territory in the Union than any other med- 
icine of its kind. Women everywhere re- 
cognize its wonderful efficacy for all the ills 
to which they are peculiarly subject, and 
when it is once given a trial it proves its 
own merits and is ever afterward resorted 
to without further search. This great rem- 


edy is the prescription of one of the most ~ 


widely known and most successful special- 
ists in the treatinent of women’s peculiar 
ailments in the land, Dr. R. V. Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. Pierce has been for 
thirty years chief consulting physician to 
the great Invalids’ Hotel and Surgical In- 
stitute, at Buffalo, N. Y., and during that 
time with the assistance of his staff of 
skillful physicians has treated tens of 
thousands of cases of all kinds and degrees 
of suffering womankind. The ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription ’’ is a wonderful boon to pros- 
pective mothers. It builds up the whole 
system and makes the coming of baby safe 
and almost painless. Ittonesand rests the 
nerves. It entirely banishes many of the 
most distressing symptoms common to the 
expectant period and at the same time in- 
sures a strong and healthy baby which will 
be prepared constitutionally for all the lit- 
tle ailments which are common to child- 
hood, It insures an abundant supply of 
natural nourishment for the new-comer. 
For nursing mothers it is the best suppor- 
tive tonic. 

Any woman who is sufferitig from dis- 
orders of the distinctly feminine organs 
and who hesitates to consult her family 
physician, knowing full well that in all 
probability he will insist upon embarras- 
sing ‘‘examinations’’ and ‘local treat 
ments,’’ may, with the utmost assurance of 
privacy, write Dr. Pierce personally, giving 
her symptoms and he will answer her let 
ter, prescribing for her case and giving it 
his very best attention and advice. This 
proves a great boon to women who would 
otherwise delay weeks and months, and 
only resort to the local physician when 
their cases grew positively alarming. The 
‘‘Favorite Prescription’? is sold by all 
high-class medicine dealers all over the 
country. Do not be pursuaded to take a 
substitute which may be offered as ‘‘just as 
good.’”’ There is nothing that can take its 
place. This testimonial will prove its 
merits in one instance : 

“My life has been saved by Dr. Pierce's Fa 
vorite Prescription,’ writes Mrs. S. H. Baker, of 
52 Franklin Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. ‘' The doctors 
said my case was incurable. I persuaded my 
husband to get a bottle of ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and after using six bottles I felt like a new 
woman. I suffered untold misery for over eight 
years. Have had two children; with the first I 
had a miscarriage and the child only lived four 
days. I had my last child about a month or two 
ago and was afflicted with child-bed fever. In 
stead of sending for a doctor I used your ‘ Fa- 
vorite Prescription ' and it cured me.”’ 
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Some New Books. 





Title. 

4 Book about Shakespeare..............ceeeeeceeeees 
Language LeSSOMS...-+.-++6. ce eeee ees ren 

4, New Astronomy TR oC see 

‘he {FIPOU].. - vccecscccsccccce secs 
4 Pree cimpson. Masters of Med 
Ministerial Priesthood............... : ee 
7schokke’s Der po ere 
Horace MANl....- ceeeee cree cece seer nee se eee e eee oe 
in Introduction to American TAPOTMEUIO 2.0. sc ccccs 
Common School Literature. Pert ere ere 

‘he New PuritamiSM., 22.6 -cceeereeere rec ceeeeveeerens 
des Invisible World Displayed ......... - 
Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction ... 
Lieder und Gedichte............ teen eens ews 
Raid and Reform. By a Pretoria Prisoner.......... 
rhe Wound Dresser. A Series of Letters by Walt 

WhitMAN ... 0.5 cee cee cece ee eect ee eee et sere esee es 

stepping Stones to Literature.............4 Arnold & 
Unspotted from the World................0-+s0e005 
Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems.............-. 
Fane FeCl... ccccccccscccvcvcescccer se cccesceces 


icine Series... 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
M’Ilwraith. Thomas Nelson & Sons, N. Y. — 


De Garmo. Werner School Book Co.,N Y. 


Todd, American Book Company, N. Y. $1.30 
Gissing. Frederick A. Stokes Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Gordon. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Moberly. “ + ” $00 
Jaynes | Ed.) D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 25 
Hinsdale. Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Coast. Henry Holt & Co.,N Y. 1,25 
Westlake. Christopher Sower Co., Phila. oe 
— Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N.Y. 1.25 
Stead. R. F. Fenno & Co., N.Y. 1,25 
Dunning. ‘The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 2.00 
Heine. + as + ss 1.00 
Hillier. “ “ se ot 1.50 
Bucke [Ed.} Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Gilbert [Ed.] Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. 60 
Stewart. Robert Lewis Weed Co., N. Y 1.25 
Johnson. Byron Stevens, Brunswick, Me. 1.25 
Wilkins. Harper & Bros. N.Y 1.25 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Those to whom American citizenship 
means something should join the great 
army of readers of the Chicago Times- 
Herald. It is patriotic to the core, and 
makes for the greatest good to the great- 
est number. Anything inimical to the 
progress of the nation has no place in its 
columns. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association have arranged to give an elab- 
orate production of “Bibi—A Comedy of 
Toys” on February 25 and 26, two evenings 
and one matinee, in the Association hall, 
corner of Berkeley and Boylston streets. 
It is expected that the clever principals 
vho were so well received at the Bijou pro- 
duetion on January 1 will again assume 
their parts, and they will be supplemented 
by 100 pupils from the different public 
schools in novel and original specialties. 
The play is being staged by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Hatch, who own and manage the 
play, and whose advertisement appears 
from time to time in this paper. This 
appears to be a most attractive and univer- 
sally successful production. Everyone 
peaks well of the play and its managers. 


hi.ORIDA AND THE SUNNY SOUTH. 

only line having direct connection 
vith Colonial and Federal express at 
Washington is via Southern railway and 

C.& FP. BR. RR. 

Three fast trains for Florida: The “New 
York & Florida Limited,” ‘Southwestern 
Vestibule Limited,” and “U.S. Fast Mail.’’ 

Only line one night en route. For full 
particulars, apply to Boston office, 228 
Washington street. 


“The rich man becomes insolvent,” says 
ihe Manayunk philosopher, ‘‘the poor man 
dead broke.”’—Philadelphia Record. 


HBVSOVSSOSSS SESSES SSOP 
a At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
é Fourth Ave. 4lst and 42d Sts., 
a Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. rd 


Central for shopping and theatres. 4 
* Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree és 


t Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. ¢ 


MISCELLANEUVUUS. 





A little girl, fresh from school, burst 
out at the table with the following: 
“Mamma, | don’t think our music teacher 
has any sense; just think, she stopped us 
right in the middle of a piece we were 
singing, and asked us, ‘How many turnips 
are there in a bushel?’ and then she 
marked us ‘cause we couldn't tell.” 

When summoned, the teacher, as soon 
as she could restrain her laughter, ex- 
plained to the mother of the irate pupil 
that the question she had asked was, 
“Hlow many beats are there in a meas- 
ure ?’’— Exchange. 


After using a 10-cent trial size of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, you will be sure to buy the 
50-cent size. Cream Balm has no equal in 
curing catarrh and cold in head. Ask 
your druggist for it, or send 10 cents to us. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

I suffered from catarrh three years! it 
got so bad | could net work; I used two 
bottles of Ely’s Cream Balm, and am en- 
tirely well; I would not be without it.—A. 
C. Clarke, 341 Shawmut avenue, Boston. 

Ho not reprove a bit of genuine humor 
on the part of a witty lad. Whatever 
lightens up the work brightens the class 
and inspires to better work every way. 
It makes discipline of a high order easier, 
though it may demoralize.a discipline that 
is purely mechanical. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘i'wenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


“Boswell,” said Dr. Johnson, meeting 
the biographer on the street, “I have been 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





WATE will find its level, provided there is free connection. So will schoolteachers. The best man 
tl will be at the top, the best woman will get the biggest salary, eventually, provided there are 
ways to find out which are the best man and woman, and where they are wanted; in other words, to get 
them there. This is the work of the Teachers’ Agency. As theconduit pipes conduct the water of Skane- 
ateles lake twenty miles over valleys and through hills to Syracuse, so the Agency establishes correspond- 
ence between the capable teacher and the vacant place. Nineteen miles long of the best water in the world 
was there while Syracuse was thirsting in N are to be had for superior places that want 
vain. So now hundreds of superior teachers WILL Fl D them, and the best way to bring them to- 
gether is for both of them to apply to an Agency like this. We have been long enough in the business to 
have a pretty large share of the prominent teachers in the country enrolled on our list. There is James 
E. Russell, for instance, just elected dean of the Teachers’ College, New York. He first enrolled with us 
in 1887, and we had about the same idea of his ability then that we have now. We came pretty near get- 
ting him a place at $1,200, on personal recommendation, but the school hesitated and 

lost him. Now he can’t be had for $1,200. Water has found...............00.eeeeeceeeees iTS LEVEL. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auaivorinn Rutaines 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ aencyp 


' rHIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Towa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FO R E i Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 




















1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
4l4 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 





| Monday morning. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES six si,tsstos mi waa 
--- QUICK WoORK.--- | 


On Friday, Dec. 3d, at 6.30 p. m., after business hours, a telephone message forwarded from 
Boston reached our manager at his residence in Melrose. The message came from a town in 
Western Mass., and the order was to select and send a High School Frincipal o begin work the 
following Monday. By 9.30 o’clock the same evening a satisfactory man from Lynn had been 
engaged, and he left tur Western Mass. on the 8.15 train Saturday, and began work on time 
this was quick work. We have done it befure; we can do it again, as we 
have exceptional facilities. If you are ina hurry for a teacher, there is no better way than to 
wire us. Our telephone is No. 2981, Boston. 

THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
FE. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
N. B.—Grade teachers are nowin good demand. Send for Manual. Over 2,800 positions filled. 








ACHE § WAN TED To fill positionsin publie or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer 

E R sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 

our members secured positions Jast year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


New Orleans, Vhiladelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, Ill,, or Hancock, Md. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with -.e © 28 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. we eS, Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


4 A ry] Established in 1884 by 
ATIONAL EDUCATION AL BUREAU. its present monnuer. 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLVANIA. 
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reading some of your 


manuscripts. 


There is a great deal about yourself in 


them. 


rather than Memoirs.’’—Puck. 





They seem to me to be Youmoirs, 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
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A Great Magazine Offer ! 


advertisement on second cover page. 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


We will send 


Price. for both. 

you the Harper's Monthly, . $4.00 $5.65 
Harper's Weekly, ; . 4.00 5.85 

Journal Century, — @ 4 »«»§ «+ 222. oe 
of Edueation Scribner's, ‘ . ‘ ' ‘ 3.00 5.15 
Atlantic Monthly, . ‘ ‘ 4.00 5 85 

me yeas Popular Science Monthly, ‘ 5 OO 7.15 
ind either Lippincott’s Magazine, ° 3.00 490 
New England Magazine, . 3.00 5.00 

oF te Forum, ; ‘. » ‘ ‘ 3.00 5.15 
Periodicals named ; Current History, . ‘ , P 150 3.50 
P Great Round World, ‘ 2.50 4.00 
“e Public Opinion, . . . . 250 4.65 
tes specified. ; Birds, . ‘ . ‘ » tbo 3.75 


ordering more than one p‘riodical with the JOURNAL OF Epuc 


Publishers’ 


JOURNAL, $2.50, from the combination rate in every case except one. 


Ve have only given you a few examples to show how you cans 


‘zines through us, 


f you want a periodical not mentioned in t 


rates, 


Our Price 


ATION subtract the price 


ave money by ordering your 


he list, write us and we will quote you special 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


Mass. 





$ Winship 
, Teachers’ 
§ Agency. 


Western Office, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSESSSSSsSsesssssessseseds 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
Manager. 


> a 








a CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 





« ‘ ‘] Ae. 
FEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 

and renting of school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 





w _ NEW YORK CITY. 
bey ME TEACHERS AGENCY, 
364 ‘Wemlaton Street BOSTON. 


Extract, letter to Manager from Sec. Mass. Board of 
are ent ‘ 


Education: “): Hed to the confidence of others 
as vou ha in FRANK A. HILL 











AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAL 
sr. I Mo 


“ist Year. JOU lS, 


Teachers Wanter 


FOUR $2,000 POSITIONS 
FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 
Teachers Wanted Constantly. “07 for Seams. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. ¥. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 





Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend 
ations have weight with school officials. 


} ‘ 
WANTED, 
lo correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. KOBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn 


| THEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the *‘ Journal of Education.” 





Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a. 
postal card, the name and address to| 
which he would like the paper sent. | 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or expross order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 
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NEW 
NEW METHODS 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 


‘‘ AROUND THE WORLD.” 


BOOKS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


New sociological reader on the hu- 
man and industrial phases of unique 








WE ARE WIDE AWAKE, 


INDIANS AND_PIONEERS. 





rare merit. 


books in print.’— C. F, CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, 


ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA, INDUCTIVE eee rra Lamm acruainied with.” 


people of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
features. ‘*/ think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
work.’ — ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 


Earliest Days in America. (Vew.) An Historical Reader, covering 
the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautil ul 
illustrations by B. KE. Hazard, and S. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. A — of 
It is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historica teat- 


Mass. 
“It is decidedly the best 





Rosr. P., Keer, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. By Pr. 





Norwich, Conn, 


“© 7t embodies the best features of the best books of this kind.” 
- Prof. L. C. WiLLIAMs, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 


“ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 
SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. ‘i by far the best and most complete thing of 


R. B. Smiru and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 





Illinois State Normal University. 
All of our books are made from new plates, and 


of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to eXamine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEAN ; 

BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER ~—Story of the Indians of New England; THOMPSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY- 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


buy Thompson's Nature Calendar 


Vow is the time to 


yandum for four years. 


HE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 


Bromfield St. 
Fisher Building. 


Soston Office 
Chicago Office 


Main 


represent the very best wp-to-date modern treatment 


gE of Bridgeport ; FORD'S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 


Log Book of Nature, with space for memo 


Office: 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 





S/LVER, BURDETT & 


CO 





Approved Text-Books Embodying 


NEW YORK 
29-33 K. 19th St. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave, 


Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 





THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. | 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi 
gation will show that the most successful business nen 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de 
mands of coinmercial life are daily becoming more oner 
ous: more details must be mastered—more tacts and fig 
ures remembered Only the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 
work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty st., NewYork. 


THE X-RAYS: 


PHEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRED 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A book 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid, Address 
orders, with remittance, to 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO.,, 123 





Liberty St., NewYork 


How to See the Point and Place It: 


7 ‘ 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin,and Greek graniunar are very careless and slovenly 
punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 
Z0cents. Cloth, 40 cents 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 


Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 
Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CQO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


WINSHIP eee Gkncy, 








3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS. 


IS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDAGOGY? By 
Albert‘E. Winship. 27 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS, By Albert E. Winship. 
Price, 10 cents. 

HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
Contains an Outline of Historical Study from the 
First to the Eighth Century, inclusive.  Frice, 
15 cents. 

TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 

1. Oral Teaching: Its Proper Limits and Meth- 
ods. By Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Boston. 
2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 


School. By Horace H. Morgan, St. Louis, Mo. 


These two valuable essays published in one pam 
phiet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. Methods of 
Teaching. By Profs. John W. White and A. C, 
Richardson, 35 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE IOEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKL: 


2 2 
LY paper giving all the history 


The First and o» 
making news of the world logically classified and 





By Mary Blake. |/1st ov!, Verbos Espanoles. All the CastilianVerbs 


Latin Prose Composition. 


By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 
REVISED | 
By JoserH H. DRAKE, Uniy. of Mich. 

The publishers desire to call the attention of teach- 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well 
known text-book. The revision has not been made 
to change either the plan or in the main the material. 
It consists: 

1. In the marking of all vowels which are long by 
nature. ; 

2. In making the grammar references corres yond to 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in glv- 
ing references to the newer grammars. ~ 

3. In furnishing additional material for oral work, and 
exercises for paragraph-writing based on both Cesar 
and Cicero. ; 2 

4. In giving a complete index to all the material of the 
notes,grammar references,and other contents ofthe book. 


Correspondence solicited. 
SCOTT, FORESMAN & CQO., 
) 378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


2d) 


(¢ 93) By Charles Barnard, 
BIBI noted author of 
© “The Connty Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘he best 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Out 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements, 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 
Chickering Hall, New York City. 


SENT FREE, 


Unitarian books and papers Address Miss A, 
E. HOWARD, 109 Harvard St., Brookline, Mass. 











Publishers. 
Write for Catalogue, 


ONIVERSITY &% Price-List, 2 
PUBLISHING} = 2227 


qumms 3 43-47 East 10th St., 
\QUAS 


eS rar BERS 
COMPANY ies. fe New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
--++ Boston, Mass. 



































Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 
Spanish, 
French, 
English, 


French, specimen two Books (8 lessons), 30 cents. 


20 Lessons. 
Cloth: 
Each, $1.50. 


and all conjugated, with Prepositions and English 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 
(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES: Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 
teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 


BHNBNHNANAD 


TElow prices are acon 
sideration and prompt 
ness a desideratum, 
send for any schoolbook 
or translation or diction 
aryto hinds § Noble, 4 
Cooper Institute, N.Y. PY 


Delivery Arefaid to any point. New 
and secondhand schoolbooks of add 
publishers. | Complete alphabetical 
catalogue /ree, if you mention this ad. 
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intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed. non 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial.13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs 


Sample free. Pathfinder Washington, D C 
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Subscribers to the JOURNAL 


advanced six months by send- 


‘an have their subscriptions 








ne a new yearly subscription. 


CONTENTS: i. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


New England 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


’ Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
G. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Bostor 


COLLEGES. 





Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoo), 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. y 








7 ‘ N { wishing to qualify themselves ¢ 
TEACHERS better positions should write for 4), 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Sc} 
riving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of |;.. 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph.D., ete. ; also of great value to Physiciais’ 
Cler = and all literary workers. 

‘Ada ress ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, [ni 








HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Spec, 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schoo/s 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engay: 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil met) 
ods combined, For circulars apply to 
Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N. \ 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, establisheu 
for the advancement of art education, and traip 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G, H. BARTLETT, Principa! 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Maas. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For cataloguer address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal 














GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircupure, Mass. 
9 For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G, THOMPSON, Principal. 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boate= 











WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street. Boaton. 





Announcement. 
Nearly Ready for ven ides 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 





Reminiscences of a School Life 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D., 
With an Introduction by 
GENERAL JOHN EATON, 

Ex-U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 





The Old District School. II. The 
Old Academy. III. The College. IV. The Un 
versity. V. The Student Becomes Schoolmast« 

VI. The Schoolmaster Becomes Preceptor. V1! 
Supplemental Educational Work. 


Address the Author, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 


aa SHOR HAND 


and Earn 
Good Salary. 
First lesson FREE. 
ee positions forall pupils. Address, 








When competent [I secure 
Vv. G. CHAFFEE, - - Oswego, N. Y. 





Every "Teacher 


SHOULD USE AN 


D RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous ‘“ Koh-I-Noor” 





In 16 degrees. 


They never break nor smear. 


SPECIAL O 


present free a leather pocket 


Drawing Pencils 





PRER. 
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To the first 50 Teachers of Drawing who shall write to us 
before March lst, and enclose this 
case of assorted “ Koh-I-Noor” Pencils. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 123 West Houston St, New York. 


advertisement, we will 








